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PREFACE. 



The present treatise was suggested to the writer on 
reading the address of Lord Aberdare at the Social 
Science Congress at Brighton, in October of last year 
(1875). It has frequently been the case during the 
I last few years that an argument has been educed from 
; the Returns of the indictable crime of the country to 
( prove that the character of the population in regard 
; to crime was very much improved, and that our 
I Criminal Calendar was growing " small by degrees, 
; and beautifully less " — the fact being invariably over- 
looked that owing to the great changes which have 
taken place in the law, these arguments were entirely 
fallacious. The object of the author in the present 
treatise is, as far as materials at command will enable 
him to do so, to place the real facts of the case 
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VIII PREFACE. 



existence affecting the crime of the country, whether 
for better or for worse. 

In prosecuting this work, care has been taken to 
refer only to reliable authorities, the chief ones 
being — 

The Criminal Returns of the Home Office, published 
yearly since 1834, aU of which have been consulted. 

Knight's British Almanac, published annually 
since 1828, and containing a digest of the laws 
passed, and the returns presented to Parliament 
yearly from that time to the present. 
^ Porter's Progress of the Nation, embracing the 
period from 1800 to 1846. 

Knight's Pictorial History of England — continued 
by Miss Martineau down to 1 8 4 7. Also, Molesworth's 
History of England since 1830. 
^ M'Culloch's Commercial Dictionary. 

- The Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom 
from 1840 to 1875. 

— Statistics of the British Empire. Compiled by 
order of the London Statistical Society, and published 
in 1827. 

The Queen's Taxes, and other works. By John 
Noble. 
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The Reports of the Registrar General. 

The Seventeenth Report of the Inspector of 
Reformatories, &c. 

In matters relating to intoxicating liquors, public- 
houses, &c., prior to 1870, I have consulted — 

The Returns quoted in the British Almanac. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue (in two volumes), 1870. 

Parliamentary Report on the Wine Duties, &c., 
1852. 

Parliamentary Return of Consumption of British 
and Foreign Spirits. No. 466. July, 1868. 

Parliamentary Return of Spirits, Wines, &c.. 
No. 367. August, 1874. &c., &c. 

I need hardly say that the authorities quoted 
are indisputable, and that the greatest care has been 
taken to secure accuracy in making the extracts ; 
and in cases where it has been needful to give an 
estimate — which, however, are very rare — the author 
has endeavoured to be imder, rather than over the 
mark. 

Possibly the reader may occasionally be struck 
with the fact that some of the points appear to be 
repeated. This arises from two reasons : — 
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1st — ^From the author's desire to impress such 
points upon the reader's mind ; and 

2nd — From the fact that the same points are 
useful in diflTerent connections. 

The work has been written amid active pressing 
business and other engagements, and may perhaps 
therefore lack the literary finish which with more 
leisure might have been given to it. The author 
trusts however that the book may be of value in 
placing before the pubUc correct information in 
regard to the crime of the country, and also in 
giving some indication as to the cause of much of 
the crime which so lamentably exists. 

Claremont, Bury, 

January Zlst^ 1876. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTORY. 

In addition to the pleasure which is realised from the 
study of history, there are great practical advantages 
resulting therefrom, as it enables us to gauge the 
influences which conduce to the national well-being, 
and also to detect those which are detrimental thereto. 
Every patriotic and enlightened statesman will there- 
fore avail himself of any experience which a retrospect 
of history may afford, and aim at making the circum- 
stances and surroundings of his coimtrymen such as 
will conduce to the general weal. 

I propose briefly to review the crime of the present 
century ; and also to note a few of the circumstances 
which have been, or which still are in being, and 
which are thought to have an influence in promoting 
or retarding the growth thereof. 

Such an investigation will be a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, because — 
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2 INTRODUCTORY. 

1st — There are often a variety of influences at 
work counteracting and neutralizing each other, and 
it becomes impossible, often, to measure the respec- 
tive force of eacL 

2nd — Apart from the neutralizing power of these 
influences upon each other, there is a vast divergence 
of opinion as to the intrinsic power and value of the 
influences themselves. It will be my aim, not so 
much to attempt to place a hard and fast value upon 
these, as to point them out, and leave the reader to 
use his own judgment as to the precise value which 
should be attached to each. 

There cannot be two opinions as to the vast 
influence exerted on the crime of a country by the 
circimistances and surroundings of its population; 
such, for instance, as : — 

1st — The condition of the people in regard to 
the necessaries of life, the state of trade, the price ot 
food, and the opportunities for securing employment. 

2nd — The relations of a people to its government ; 

for, if there be much disaffection here, it will be sure 

to stimulate to the perpetration of ciimes of a certain 

class. 

I 3rd — The introduction of machinery, and its 
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INFLUENCES AFFECTING CRIME. 3 

substitution for hand labour, has frequently been 
a cause of temporary distress. For a considerable 
time the operatives thought this unjust, and that 
machinery was being invented with a view to rob 
them of the chances of employment. Hence distur- 
bances frequently arose, and outrages were often 
committed, such as the breaking of the power-looms 
in 1826-7, with many other disturbances of a more 
local character. 

4th — There have sometimes also been periods 
when capital and labour have been at war. This, 
especially in former times, has had an influence upon 
crimes of a certain class. Although these disputes 
are not yet unknown, happily, the crimes formerly 
resulting from them are now of rarer occurrence. 

5th — The intemperance of a coimtry is a factor 
which has largely to do with the criminality of its 
population, particularly in relation to crimes of 
personal violence, assault, breaches of the peace, &c., 
and indeed, directly or indirectly, it may be said to 
have an influence, more or less upon all manner of 
crimes. 

6th — ^Among causes of a more general character 
it may be pointed out that ignorance is generally 
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recognised as fiivourable to the development of 
crime ; whilst, on the other hand, many are strongly 
of opinion that the spread of education has tended, 
and will tend, to its diminution. 

7th — Among special causes, the establishment of 
I the police force is thought by many to have had 
an influence both upon the commission and 
detection of crime. This, it is argued has 
operated in two ways. (1) It has rendered the 
detection of crime more probable, and thereby 
tended to check its perpetration ; and (2) it has been 
anticipated, that for the number of crimes committed, 
there would be a far greater proportion of detections. 
How far this has been realised is perhaps open to 
question. 

In attempting to estimate the value of any com- 
parisons of crime for difierent years, two other diffi- 
culties present themselves. (1) The changes which 
have been made in the law itself; and (2) the 
changes which have taken place in the spirit of 
administering such laws as have undergone no 
alteration. I wiU briefly refer to some of these. 

I. — As to changes in the law. 
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CHANGES IN THE LAW. 5 

Prior to 1832 the law inflicted capital punisliment 
lor crimes of almost every description, 
i In that year Mr. Ewart succeeded in carrying a Bill 
for abolishing capital punishment for horse, sheep, 
and cattle stealing, and for larceny and theft from a 
dwelling-house.* 

In 1833 Mr. Lennard carried a BUI for abolishing 
capital punishment for house-breaking. 

In 1834 Mr. IE wart carried a BUI for abolishing 
capital punishment for returning from transportation; 
and in the following year for sacrilege and letter- 
stealing. 

In 1834 Lord John Eussell brought in a Bill for 
the mitigation of the Criminal Code, founded upon 
the report of a Committee which had been appointed 
by Government. He abolished capital punishment 
for all crimes except — 

Murder and attempts to murder. 

Burglary and robbery, when attended with violence 
and wounding. 

Arson of dwelling-houses where Ufe was endangered; 
and five or six other offences of very rare occurrence. 

* See Porter's " Progress of the Nation," page 644, from which most of 
these extracts have been taken. 
B 
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6 INTBODUCTOEY. 

It may assist the reader to remark here, that the 
crime of the country is dealt with by two courts ; or 
rather, perhaps, it will be mcwre correct to say three. 
1st — ^There is the Assize Court, where Her Majesty's 
Judges sit, and to which crimes of the greatest 
magnitude are carried for trial 

2nd — ^There is the Court of Quarter or Borough 
Sessions, where crimes are tried which are not of so 
aggravated a character as those which are sent to 
the Assizes. At this court a stipendiary barrister 
often presides, who is called the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, or, in the Borough, Eecorder. — ^And 

3rd — There is the Petty Sessions, where the 

magistrates sit, and before whom, in the first place, 

\ I all cases coma If the crime be not one of much 

magnitude, the magistrates deal with it, but if it be, 

they send it on to the Quarter or County Sessions, 

or the Assizes. At the Assizes and Quarter Sessions 

the cases are tried by juries ; in the Petty Sessions 

they are dealt with summarily by the magistrates. 

[ Prior to the year 1827 it was the practice to send 

r almost every case to the Assizes or County Sessions ; 

I but, owing to changes made in the law, a great 

many — I may say a large proportion— of the cases 
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CHANGES m THE LAW. 7 

previously sent to the Assizes, were afterwards dealt 

with smmnanly by the magistrates. The crimes 

which are tried at Assizes or Quarter Sessions are 

called indictable crimes, whilst those dealt with by 

the magistrates are not so styled. The former are 

; published in the Judicial Statistics as representing 

' the criminal calendar of the coimtry, the latter 

) being published in a different list, viz., the Police 

Eetums, which were published for the first time in 

I 1857. And statisticians and journalists often make 

a great mistake by quoting the indictable offences 

without at all referring to the Police Returns, or to 

the changes which have been made in the law, whereby 

a great many offences have been transfared from 

the Assize Calendar to the Petty Sessiona 

To refer more particularly to the changes which 
have thus taken place in the laws affecting crime, 
and to give the dates when the changes took 
place, I may say that — 

1st — ^In 1827 the stealing of dogs, birds, beasts, 
fruit-trees, &c., and the destruction of trees, fences, 
&c., were transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates in Petty Sessions. 
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8. INTBODUCTORY. 

. 2nd — In 1828 caaes of common assault were 
placeki under the jurisdiction of the magistrates. 

3rd — ^In 1847 the Juvenile Offenders Act was 
passed, by which larcenies, or, in other words, thefts, 
coD^mitted by persoris under 14 years of age, were 
subjected to be summarily dealt with by the 
magistrates. 

4th— In 1850 the Juvenile Offenders Act was al- 
tered so as to include offenders imder 16 years of age. 

5 th — In 1853 the law was again altered so as to 
empower magistrates to deal summarily with, 
offenders who committed aggravated assaults upon 
women and children. 

6th — In 1855 the Criminal Justice Act was passed, 
by which larcenies or thefts under five shillings, and 
larcenies above five shillings on the accused parties 
pleading guilty, were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates. 

7th — ^In 1868 the provisions of the Criminal * 
Justice Act were extended to embezzlements, and 
a great proportion of these crimes were thus removed 
firom the class of indictable offences, to be dealt with 
by the magistrates. 

These are the principal changes which have been 
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CHANGES m THE SPIRIT OF THE LAW. 9 

made ia the law, so far as relates to tHe jurisdiclion 
of crime during the present' century. I shall have 
occasion, in ftiture pages, to refer to the influence 
which these changes have had upon the criminal 
returns of the coimtry. 

IL— As to ch^ges in the spirit of administering 
the law. 

Mr. Redgrave, of the Home Office, in the observa- 
tions which he makes in his report prefixed to the 
criminal returns of 1841, says : — 

" The repeal of capital punishments by the Acts 
of the 1st Victoria, and the reduction of the 
sentences of transportation for life by the same 
Acts, where such had been a fixed term, immediately 
produced a marked effect upon the punishments 
generally, which greatly decreased in severity." 

In his Report for 1843, Mr. Redgrave, after 
recapitulating a number of relaxations in the law, 
says : " These important relaxations have had a 
great indirect influence in reducing the rigour of 
punishments generally, for while so large a number 
of offences were subjected to the penalty of death, 
the effect was felt in the greater severity of the 
sentences on all the lesser offences." 
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10 INTBODUCTOBY, 

Again, in Us report for 1854, Mr. Bedgrave says : 

** It has been shewn in the tables of former years, 
as in the above instance, that the effect of any 
dinnnution of the severity of punishments has not 
been confined to the offences to which it has 
immediately referred, but that it has in practice 
operated as a reduction upon the whole scale of 
pimishments.*' ^ 

The poiat which Mr. Bedgrave aims to illustrate 
is this — ^that a change in the law reducing the 
punishment inflicted for the grosser crimes in the 
calendar, has led to greater leniency in dealing 
out punishments for other crimes besides those 
directly affected by the changes in the law, so that 
we have not only to notice a change in many of the 
laws affecting crime, but also to bear in mind that 
there has been a general change of practice in the 
direction of leniency in regard to all crime, whereby 
milder sentences have been pronounced upon 
criminals, even in those cases where there has been 
no alteration in the law. 

These facts are not only often overlooked by 
writers and speakers, but the leniency is used as 
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LORD ABERDABlfS ADDRESS. 11 

an argument to show that there has been a 
reduction in the grosser crimes of the country. 

As an instance of this, I would refer to the opening 
address of Lord Aberdare, at the Social Science Con- 
gress held at Brighton in October last. His Lordship, 
in the course of his address, referring to the years 
1842 to 1848, and 1849 to 1855, both inclusive, said : 

" Concurrent with these improyed results was a 
diminution in the severer sentences, showing, it may 
fairly be presumed, the decreasing number of the 
more atrocious crimes ; for while the sentences of 
transportation and penal servitude had in the first 
period of seven years averaged 3,727 annually, they 
had fallen in the second to 2,949, an average reduc- 
tion of 778." 

Now the point to which I wish to call the reader's 
attention is this — ^the unwarrantable deduction which 
Lord Aberdare draws from the diminution in the 
severity of the punishments. His Lordship assumes 
that because sentences of less severity were passed 
upon criminals, in the seven later years, therefore 
^ the crimes committed were less atrocious, whereas the 
report itself, referring to that very date, says that 
there was a change in the law, by which the 
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severity of the sentences for the same identical 
crimes was diminished, and further, that these 
changes in the law influenced the treatment in 
regard to other crimes, and in practice operated as a 
reduction upon the whole scale of punishments. 
The deduction of Lord Aberdare was therefore 
jentirely erroneous, imwarranted, and misleading. 

There are other circiunstances — circumstances of 
an abnormal and exceptional kind — which have 
aflfected the character and degree of crime at certain 
^ periods. For instance, in the tables for the year 
1842, the year of the plug-drawing, and a period 
of great distress, there are 962 returns of crime for 
riot, sedition, &c. ; whereas, for the ten years ending 
1874 there is not a single case to be found in the 
returns. Many other similar instances might be 
given. Any comparison, therefore, between 1842 
and 1874 would be misleading if some reference were 
not made to the exceptional character of the year 
1-842. These remarks apply to other periods also. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1805 TO 1820. 

The following Table gives a view of the crime of the 
country from 1805 to 1820. Prior to 1805 there 
were no tabulated records of the crime of the 
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Tabular view of the crime of the country from 1805 to 1820. 





•Committali for 
Crime. (S) 


fTalue of Ezporta. 


{Price of 
Wheat. 


1805 


4,605 


4:38,077,144 


87/1 


1806 


4,346 


40,874,983 


76/9 


1807 


4,446 


37,245,877 


73/1 


1808 


4,735 


37,275,102 


78/11 


1809 


5,330 


47,371,393 


94/5 


1810 


5,146 


48,438,680 


103/3 


1811 


6,337 


32,890,712 


92/5 


1812 


6,576 


41,716,964 


122/8 


1813 


7,164 


lire. 


106/6 


1814 


6,390 


45,494,219 


72/1 


1815 


7,818 


51,603,028 


63/8 


1816 


9,091 


41,657,873 


76/2 


1817 


13,932 


41,761,132 


94/- 


1818 


13,567 


46,603,249 


83/8 


1819 


14,254 


35,208,321 


72/3 


1820 


13,710 


36,424,652 


65/10 


Average... 


7,903 


^41,989,958 


85/3 



For several reasons it is very difficult accurately to 
ascertain the condition of the country in regard to 
crime during the early part of the present century. 
If we may take the published returns as affording 
any indication of the crime of the country for the 

♦ Porter's "Progress of the Nation," page 635. ^ 
t Do. do. do. 85C 

t Do. do. do. 148. 
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period referred to, we shall be driven to admit that 
our forefathers were incomparably less criminal than 
ourselves. From. 1805 to 1815 the committals for 

\crime averaged only about 5,500 per annum, and it 
must not be forgotten that this covers a period prior 
to any change in the law, whereby many crimes, 
such as assaults, larcenies or petty thefts, embezzle- 
ments, &c., were removed from the superior courts 
to be dealt with summarily by the magistrates. 
To show the importance of this, I may state that, 
if all tiie crimes which were in the indictable list at 
that period, had been in the indictable list in 1874, 
the criminal list for that year would have been nearly 

x'90,000 as against the 15,195 which were published in 
the Betums for 1874, and as against an average of 
5,500 for the years prior to 1815. 

Doubtless the great war which was raging on the 
continent of Europe during the greater part of that 
period, would be favourable to a minimum amount of 
crime in the country, because with the- pressgang 
system then in vogue, and other influences, many of 
the lower class of m&a would be drafted into the 
navy and army, and sent out of the country, which 
would tend to prevent the perpetration o^^aconsider- 
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able amount of crime. This view of the case is 
greatly strengthened by the feet, that on the con- 
clusion of the war in 1815, the crime of the country 
rapidly and extensively increased; for whilst 
the table shows that in 1814 the committals 
for crime were 6,390, in 1816 they were 9,091, and 
in 1817 they were 13,932, or more than double what 
they were in 1814. 

Again, the severity of the criminal code at that 
period, it is argued by some writers, would be likely 
to reduce crime. On the other hand, there are many, 
as the late M.D. Hill, Esq., Q.C., Eecorder of Birming- 
ham, Mrs. Fry, the prison philanthropist, and others, 
who believe that the severity of our penal code in 
former times tended to increase crime. 

But then, it is said, and probably there is some 
truth in this statement, that the severity of our penal 
code at that time would deter persons fiom giving 
information against criminals, and thus a considerable 
amount of the crime of the coimtry would pass un- 
reported, if it did not pass undetected. The report of 
the Constabulary Commission, in 1839, supplies 
a large amoimt of evidence, in the shape of 
opinions of justices of the peace, &c., that such was 
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the case; but,, on the other hand, there is the" 
fact, that after the peace of 1815, when, on the 
return home of the army and the disbanding of a 
number of the soldiers, the crime of the country 
increased, there was also an enormous increase of the 
committals, clearly showing, that the constabulary 
^ machinery of the coimtry must have ~been pretty 
effective, when it could cope so effectually 'with the 
additional crime which supervened after the peace. 

The reader will doubtless be aware, that, during 
the period to which I am referring, the constabulary 
which was in existence was not the police constabulary 
of the present day, but the old system of selecting 
one or more inhabitants in the various parishes, town- 
ships, &c., who were the officers of justice. Of course, 
under such an arrangement there would probably be 
a want- of the discipline, organization, and application 
which now exist, and districts which might happen 
to get : a careless or inefficient constable would 
especially be sufferers ; but the question as to how 
far they were inferior to the present police is not 
easy to answer. From my own reading of the facts 
of the period, I am of opinion that, all other things 
being equal, the crime of the country has been 
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better attended to by tbe police, thaa by the old 
constabulary. 

It may be mentioned, too, that the greater 
efficiency of the police was expected to be twofold 
in its character : not only were they expected to be 
more successful in the apprehension of criminals after 
the crimes had been committed, but also more 
effective in preventing the commission of crime. 

The Royal Constabulary Commission, in their 
report (1839, page 211), say: "They conceive the 
inference warranted, that by the efficient application 
of a well-organized force much habitual depredation 
by residents would within a much shorter period have 
been suppressed, and the continued production of 
such heavy calendars rendered well-nigh impossible." 

This point is several times referred to by Mr. 
Redgrave, in his reports prefixed to the criminal 
returns. For instance, in his report for 1847, 
referring to the increase of crime, he says : " The 
increase of population would account for a small but 
steady increase. On the other hand, it might be 
hoped that the increase of crime would be restrained 
and repressed by the greatly improved and increased 
police establishments of the country." 
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How &x the establishment of the police force has 
tended to repress the commission of crime, is a point 
which, at best, can only be matter of opinion ; but if 
its influence has been at all great, the question is 
forced upon us — if, with this repressing influence, 
crime is so extensive, what would it have been if no 
police force had existed ? And what of all the other 
agencies for good which have been brought into 
being during this century? Why, with all these, 
is there no diminution of crime ? An answer to 
this question may present itself before we finish 
this inquiry. 

As to the other point : the superior and growing 
efficiency of the police in detecting crime, this cer- 
tainly ought to be the case ; but what do the 
facts attest? The full police returns were never 
published before the year 1857. Since then they 
have been published annually, and I find that the 
proportion of apprehensions of criminals to the 
/^XiTimes committed was lower in 1 874 than in any 
of the 17 years since the conmiencement of publi- 
cation ; that, whilst for the seven years ending 1864 
the apprehensions averaged 54 per cent of the 
crimes committed, in 1874 they were only 46 '6, and 
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20 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

for 1873 only 49 '4. These facts do not comport with 
the theory sometimes advocated — ^that the increase 
of crime is only apparent, being accounted for by the 
superior vigilancQ of the police. 

I have been induced to make these somewhat 
extended remarks at the present stage, because, 
more or less, they have to do with the subsequent 
points; but, whether in all cases they have or not, 
some of the points will doubtless at times present 
themselves to the mind of the reader as explanations 
of the increase or diminution of crime during subse- 
quent years. It is well therefore that as far as possible 
the reader be enabled to place a proper estimate 
upon their value. 

The condition of the population of this country in 
the early part of the present century was without 
doubt, in many respects, as trying as at any period 
in our history. The nation was engaged in the 
greatest war that' the annals of our country record. 
Food, owing to a succession of bad harvests, was at 
fiimine prices, wheat in 1801 being 115s. lid. per 
quarter, or more than double its normal value. Up to 
1818 wheat continued very dear, so much so, that 
taking the whole of the years from 1801 to 1818, it 
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CONDITION OP THE PEOPLE. 21 

averaged about 84s. per quarter. The excessive 
deamess of food at this period will be more fiiUy 
realised when I state that the average price of wheat 
during the 20 years ending 1874, has been little over 
52s. per quarter. 

During this period, there was a fair amount of 
foreign trade carried on by the coimtry, but, owing 
to the uncertainties arising from the war, it was 
subject to repeated and violent fluctuations, which 
very greatly interfered with its stability, and, along 
with the high price of food, and the heavy war 
taxation, reduced many of the people to a state of 
destitution that was distressing ; whilst pauperism 
pressed more heavily upon the people probably 
during this period, than during any other period of 
the nation's history. For some years after the 
peace of 1815 trade and commerce were completely 
disarranged, and the people suffered even more 
severely than during the war. 

The economical circumstances of the national life 

were, therefore, during this time, pre-eminently 

favourable to the perpetration of crime; and, 

besides this, the educational position of the country 

was far from being satisfactory, for according tc 
c 
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22 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

the returns presented to the House of Commons 
in 1818, the number of scholars in the day schools 
of Great Britain at that time were only 558,849, 
whilst in 1874 the day scholars in the schools under 
Grovemment inspection alone numbered 2,449,252; 
and yet, in spite of these and other drawbacks, we 
find that the early part of the present century was 
the least criminal part of it In a fiiture Chapter, 
when I come to review the century up to the present 
time, further light may, perhaps, be shed upon the 
cause of this. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1820 TO 1830. 

As I have previously stated, until the year 1825 there 
^ was not any complete classification of crime upon the 
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24 CEIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

2nd — Offences against Property with 
Violence. — Comprisingj burglary, house-breaJdng, 
breaking into abops, robbery, assault^ with intent to 
rob, misdemeanours with intent to commit the above 
offences. 

3rd — Offences against Property without 
Violence. — Comprising cattle, horse, and sheep 
stealing, the various kinds of larcenies, or in other 
words thefts, not of an aggravated kind, embezzle- 
ments, receiving stolen goods, &c. 

4th— Malicious Offences against Property. — 
Comprising setting fire to dwelling-houses, corn- 
stacks or crops, riot, and feloniously demolishing 
machinery, &c., destroying goods in process of 
manufacture, &c., and other malicious offences. 

5th — Forgery and Offences against the 
Currency. — Comprising forging notes, coin, or 
having in possession forged notes or coin, or imple- 
ments for forging or coining, &c. 

6th — Other Offences not Included in the • 
Above. — Comprising high treason, smuggling, being* 
out armed, taking game, perjury, riot, sedition, 
breaches of the peace, keeping disorderly houses, 
other misdemeanours, &c. 
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The following Table exhibits the crime of the country 
from the year 1820 to 1830: — 
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26 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

A comparison of the figures in the above Table 
with those of the previous one will show, that from 
1817 to 1824 the crime of the country did not 
increase, but rather diminished, for whereas in 1817 
A the number of criminals was 13,932, in 1824 it t\^as 
only 13,698. 

The criminal calendar of the country, however, 
^ again began to grow after 1824, untU in 1829 the 
number of committals reached 18,675 as against 
13,698 in 1824. There were exceptional causes in 
existence which tended to produce this. One great 
cause was the commercial panic which occurred in 
1825 and 1826, the effects of which did not fiilly 
pass away until after 1830. 

On the termination of the war in 1815 there was- 
great commercial distress, which lasted for several 
years. Trade however began to revive after 1820, 
and continued to do so until 1825. Miss Martineau, 
in her ** History of the Peace,*' tells us that from 
1822 to 1825 the paper money of the country 
increased from 30 to 40 per cent» Business in 1824 
and the early part of 1825 was exceedingly brisky 
and, with money cheap, people began to make invest- 
ments in all kinds of schemes. Speculation went 
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COMMERCIAL CRISIS OF 1825-6. 27 

mad* Joint-stock companies were formed for aU 
conceivable objects. Towards tlie end of 1825 the 
bubble burst, and there came a crash imequalled in 
severity probably by any panic either before or since. 
Miss Martineau goes on to state, that in six weeks 
from 60 to 7Ql banks stopped payment, and through- 
out the country there was the utmost distress. 
Rioting occurred first at Sunderland, when the 
military had to be called out, and five persons were 
shot. In Lancashire the operatives rose, and in one 

^ day destroyed every power-loom in Blackburn and 
within six miles of it. Everywhere they went about 
doing the same thing, and plundering the bakers 
shops, &c. In Glasgow, Dublin, Bradford, Trow- 
bridge, Norwich, London, and indeed all over the 
country, the same distress occurred, with more or 
less of rioting and disorderly conduct on the part of 
the people; especially breaking the machinery, which 
they behoved was being started in order to rob them 
of employment, and, being for the time deprived of 
the chance of employment, they began to argue that 
if they were robbed of the opportimity of labouring 
for their maintainance, they must help themselves 

( to a subsistence in some other way. Under these 
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28 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

circumstances, crime rapidly increased in the years 
^ 1826 and 1827, as the Tables show. 

There was another cause which doubtless had some 
^influence in stimulating crime. 

In 1822 the malt-tax was reduced from 3s. 7^d. to 
2s. 7d. per bushel; and in 1826 the duty on British 
spirits was reduced from lis. 8^. to 7s. per gallon, 
and on Colonial spirits (mainly rum) from 12s. 7d. to 
8s. 6d. per gallon. The reduction of these duties 
had very little effect upon the consumption of malt, 
but the consumption of spirits immediately increased 
; 20 to 25 per cent. 

As I have before stated, during this period, in 
1827-28, there were changes in the laws affecting 
crime, but, though these led to a slight decrease 
in the criminal returns, they did not affect them 
to any great extent. This may be accounted for 
partly by the fact, that prior to 1834 the crimes of 
assault do not appear to have been so fuUy tabulated 
as the other crimes in the calendar. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1830 TO 1840. 

The following Table gives the returns of crime 
from 1831 to 1840 inclusive. 
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30 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

From the above Table it will be seen that crime 
continued to increase year by year, with very occa- 
sional exceptions, from 1830 to 1840; for if there 
was a decrease shown one year, it was invariably 
followed by a rise the year followiog. Indeed, 
from 1823 to 1843 there were two successive years 
that showed a diminution of crime. In 1843 and 
1844, as we shall see in a subsequent table, there 
was a decrease for both years ; but, as Mr. Redgrave, 
in the observations prefixed to the Criminal Returns, 
remarks, this was the first time it had happened 
^ twice consecutively for 20 years. 

There were several exceptional things during the 
course of the 10 years jfrom 1830 to 1840 which 
had an influence upon the criminal calendar, 

1st — There were the changes in the law in 1827 
and 1828, which removed the minor cases of assault, 
damage to trees, &c., firom the jurisdiction of the 
Assizes to that of the Petty Sessions. 

2nd — The establishment of the police force. 

In 1829 the Metropolitan police force was estab- 
lished. 

In 1835 the Borough police force was established 
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OBJECT IN ESTABLISHING POLICE FORCE. 31 

In 1839 the police force was established in 
Counties. 

The question here arises, In what manner, and 
to what extent, did the establishment of the police 
force aflFect crime? Mr. Redgrave, in his observa- 
tions prefixed to the Criminal Returns for 1844 
(page iv.), says : " The chief object of the establish- 
ment of the police force was the prevention of crime," 
and in the Police Act, which was passed in 1829, I 
find the first clause in the Instructions to the Police 
reads as follows : *^ The object to he attained is the 
prevention of crime, the absence of crime will be the 
best proof of the efficiency of the police." I have, in 
a previous Chapter, given other evidence to the same 
eflfect. From these statements it wUl be seen that 
the establishment of the police force was intended 
to diminish the number of crimes committed, as 
well as to render more certain the apprehension of 
oflFenders. 

3rd — ^As I have also shown, in a previous Chapter, 
eixtensive modifications were made in the criminal 
law of the coimtry during the period jfrom 1830 to 
1840, especially during the first half of those years, 
whereby the sentences upon criminals were rendered 
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S2 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

feir more lenient. This leniency, as has been pointed 
out; not only touched the crimes directly affected by 
the laws which were modified, but also the whole 
range of crime ; tending, in the first place, to lower 
the severity of punishments all round ; and secondly, 
to keep the more trivial crimes from the indictable 
list altogether. 

4th — ^In the year 1834 a more complete classifi- 
cation of crime was instituted than had previously 
existed, and whilst it made some changes, which 
were mere re-arrangements of some of the crimes 
previously registered, it also secured a more complete 
registration of crime generally, and to some extent 
V thereby caused a greater apparent increase of crime 
for that one year than really occurred. 

From the current history of the period we learn, 
that by the year 1830 trade had very much recovered 
from the panic of 1826, and that it continued fair up 
to 1834. The harvest of 1835 was a magnificent 
one, and food became cheap and trade feirly 
brisk ; but in 1837 there was a relapse and much 
distress. On the whole, prior to 1837 trade was 
comparatively good and bread moderate in price, so 
that there was not any distress existing which 
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THE B£^ ACT. 33 

could be alleged as an excuse for the crime which 
prevailed. From 1837 great disaffection began to show 
itself among the working classes, which was stimu- 
lated by the Chartist agitation. This state of 
things continued more or less imtil it culminated in 
the riots and plug-drawings of 1842. These had an 
influence upon crime during those and subsequent 
years, especially in multiplying crimes of riot and 
sedition. 

5th — In the year 1830 the duty of 9s. per barrel 
upon strong beer was repealed, and in addition to 
this, the Beer Act was passed. The object of those 
who promoted these legislative changes in regard to 
beer was doubtless commendable in itself. They 
believed that beer was good for the people, and, that 
if it could only be supplied to them at a cheap rate 
it would wean them from the use of spirits, which 
was imiversally admitted to be a great evil. Hence, 
to mend matters, as they thought, the Beer Act 
was passed, and beerhouses sprung up so rapidly that, 
although there were none prior to 1830, in 1835 
they numbered 34,976, and in 1839, 39,164 ; and 
besides these, at the latter date, there were 5,973 
persons who sold for consumption off the premises ; 
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31 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

SO tjiat, whilst the consumption of malt for brewing 
was only 50,329,037 bushels for the two years 1829 
and 1830, it amounted to 70,479,438 bushels for the 
two years 1839 and 1840 ; and at the same time the 
consumption of spirits increased also, though not to 
so great an extent ; for whilst for the two former 
years the consumption of British spirits amounted to 
15,432,867 gallons, for the two latter years it 
reached 16,464,700 gallons. 

By the provisions of the Beer Act, as at first 
passed, any person could apply to the Excise and get 
a licence to sell beer by simply asking for it ; but the 
evils which rapidly followed were so great as to 
compel a change in the law ; hence in 1834 the Act 
was altered, and applicants for beer licences were 
compelled to bring a certificate of good character, 
signed by six ratepayers. The amended Act in 1834 
bpgins by reciting " That much evil had arisen fi-om 
the management and conduct of houses in which beer 
and cider are sold by retail," &c. ; and the evidence 
which was afterwards given before the Committee, 
of which Lord Harrowby was chairman, proves how 
baneful was the influence of the Beer Act in 
increasing the crime of the country. 
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PUBLIC HOUSES IN 1829 AND 1839. 35 

In 1829 the houses licensed for the sale of intoxi- 
cating Kquors were as follow : — 

Public-houses* 50,442 

Beerhouses None. 

In 1839 the number licensed were — 

Publio-housest 56,656 

Beerhouses 39,164 

Licensed to sell beer off the premises 5,973 

Total 101,793 

The rapidity with which beerhouses sprang into 
existence after the passing of the Beer Act is some- 
thing marvellous ; but it clearly shows what a powerful 
influence the sanction of the Legislature of a coimtry 
exercises upon the habits of its people, even when 
contrary to their well-being. 

There is another lesson which these figures teach, 
viz., the great mistake that was made by the pro- 
moters of the Beer Act in supposing that to extend 
the facilities for beer drinking would lessen the 
demand for spirits ; the influence was the reverse, for 
whilst from 1829 to 1839, 39,164 beerhouses came 

♦See return No. 190, quoted in Knight's British Almanac for 1831, 
page 193. 

+ Se© return quoted in Knight's British Almanac for 1841, page 196. 
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36 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

into existence, the number of public-houses had also 
increased by 6,214. 

The result which followed upon the introduction 
of the Wine Bill in 1860 wais precisely of a like 
character with that which followed the passing of 
the Beer Bill ; for, whUst the consumption of wine 
very greatly increased, there was also a great 
increase in the consumption of spirits and beer. 

No wonder that crime should so extensively 
increase, and that in the absence of much foreign 
trade, the stagnation and distress should be such 
as to culminate in the riots and plug-drawing of 
1842 — ^Whatsoever a nation soweth it must reap. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WAI«ES. 

1840 TO 1850. 

The following Table gives the returns of crime, Ac^ 
from 1841 to 1850 inclusive: — 
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38 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Probably never during the present century, or, 

indeed, perhaps at few periods in our national 

history, has there been so much distress, coupled 

with the same degree of political disaflfection and 

social disquiet, as during the seven years ending 

1843 ; hence the reader will see that Column 6 

' in the Table of crimes stands very high, as 

also Column 2, which includes robberies, house- 

j breaking, shop-lifting, &c. All the other columns 

^ would also be more or less affected by the prevalent 

state of things at that period. The year 1842 

stands out pre-eminently as the year which gives 

the highest published criminal list in the annals of 

our country. 

From 1842 to 1845, trade continued to improve, 
and crime materially diminished, so that for the three 
years — 1843-4-5 — ^there was each year a diminution 
of crime. 

In 1846 trade again became dull, and in 1847 
occurred the great railway panic, which for a time 
seriously disarranged all branches of trade and 
commerce. In 1848 there was a recurrence of 
political disturbances ; among other exciting events 
there was the great gathering of Chartists on Ken- 
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JUVENILE OFFENDEES ACT. 39 

nington Common, which was intended to go in 
procession to the House of Commons and present 
their monster petition. For a short time the peace 
of the country was disturbed; but by the end of 
the year they had mostly passed away, and in 
1849 and 1850 trade again improved and crime 
diminished. 

' In 1847 the Juvenile Offenders Act was passed, 
by which larcenies or thefts committed by persons 
under 14 years of age were transferred to the juris- 

I diction of the magistrates in Petty Sessions. In 
1860 the Act was altered so as to include persons 
under the age of 16. These changes would 
affect Column 3 in the Table, and perhaps, occa- 
sionally, Column 2. Judging jfrom the Tables, how- 
ever, they do not appear to have made much 
jnmediate difference in the list of committals. In 
the whole, it may be said that from 1841 to 1850 there 
/ was no increase of crime, but a slight reduction. 
It is a noteworthy fact, that during this period 
there was a decrease in the number of places where 
intoxicating liquors were sold, and also, on the 
average, in the quantity of liquor consumed. The 
following are the number of licensed victuallers and 
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40 CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

beersellers in England and Wales for the years 

1839 and 1849 :— 

1839. 1849. 

Licensed Victuallers 56,666 69,336* 

Beersellers 39,164 34,800 

Beershops licensed to sell off the 

premises 6,973 3,270 

Total 101,793 97,405 

The following Table gives the average annual con- 
sumption of beer, spirits, and wine in England and 
Wales, for the 10 years ending 1840 and 1850 : — 

1881 to 1840. 1841 to 1850. 

Beer gallons 624,600,000 576,000,000t 

British Spirits ... do. 7,600,000 8,500,000 

Foreign do. ... do. 4,300,000 3,600,000 

Wine do. 6,600,000 6,200,000 

The population of England and Wales in 1831 

was 13,994,460; in 1841 it was 15,929,492; taking 

this into account, the reduction is all the greater. 

* See return quoted in Enight*s Almanac for 1851, page 162. 

t These tables are compiled from the four last works quoted in the preface 
to this book, and the averages calculatedfor each period. The retumfor wine is for 
the United Kingdom only, as I could not get it for England and Wales. The beer 
is calculated from the return of malt — ^taking the Excise estimate of two bushels 
of malt to a barrel, or 86 gallons, of beer. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CRIME m ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1850 TO 1860. 

The follomng Table gives the returns of crime, do., 
from 1851 to 1860 inclusive : — 
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42 CRIME IN ENGLAIH) AND WALES. 

In the month of February, 1849, free trade became 
the law of this coimtry, and jfrom that time to the 
present the trade and commerce of the nation have 
increased with a rapidity imparaUeled in any 
country, or in any age of the world's history. In 
1848, the year before the abolition of the Com 
Laws, as the reader will see, our exports amounted 
only to the value of £52,849,445; in 1851 they 
were valued at £74,448,722 ; whilst in 1860 their 
value was £135,891,227 I 

Prior to the adoption of free trade, the commerce of 

the country was so limited and irregular that every 

few years trade became stagnant, and the nation was 

/ plunged into distress. This distress in itself, by the 

' pressure of want which it entailed, prompted to crime, 

; and it also created a disaffection towards the govern - 

. ment of the country, that often led to riot and dis- 

I turbance, and not unfrequently to other kinds of crime. 

During the ten years ending 1860 there were two 

or three changes in the law which had an influence 

upon the criminal returns, and one of which exercked 

Si. very great influence in apparently reducing the 

crime of the country. 

In 1853 an Act was passed whereby aggravated 
assaults on women and children were removed from 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT. 43 

the category of indictable crimes and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates. To what extent 
this alteration affected the returns it is impossible to 
say, but there appears a considerable reduction in 
Column 1 (which mainly contains the assault cases) 
for the year 1854 as compared with 1852. 

In 1855 was passed the Criminal Justice Act, by 
which larcenies or thefts imder the value of 5s., and 
all thefts above 5s. on the parties pleading guilty, were 
placed under the summary jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. This change would mainly affect Column 3, 
but it would also to some extent affect Column 2. 
The extent of its influence may be judged from the 
fact that whilst in 1854, the year prior to the passing 
of the Act, the committals in Column 3 numbered 
23,917, in 1858 they only numbered 12,139, a falling 
off of 11,778, or nearly one-half, though crime 
generally, as will be seen from the other Columns in 
the Table, had slightly increased during the period. 

Another law was also passed during this period 

which has doubtless had an influence — ^perhaps 

a considerable influence — in preventing crime. 

^This was the Youthful Offenders Act, afterwards 

amended by the passing of the Reformatory Schools 
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44 CRIME IN ENOLAKD AND WALES. 

and the Industrial Schook Acts. This Act was 
passed in 1854, and it ejnpowered magistrates, upon 
the conviction for crime of any person under 16 
years of age, to send such child to a reforma- 
tory school, to be there detained for a period of not 
less than two, nor more than five years. The total 
admission into these schools from 1854 to Decem- 
v/ ber 1873, was 26,326; the number actually under 
detention at the latter date being 6,778. The 
abstraction from society, and efficient oversight of 
so many budding criminals, cannot but have tended 
to the reduction of crime. 

From 1850 to 1853, trade in general was very 
good. In the early part of 1854 the Crimean war 
broke out, which lasted until the spring of 1856. The 
war somewhat interfered with trade, but not very 
extensively. In 1857 there was a commercial panic, 
but it was of short duration ; and during the three 
following years — 1858-59-60 — trade was very good ; 
probably, on the whole, better than it had been 
known to be during the present century. 

During the years 1854-5-6 the price of wheat was 
higher than it had been for any three consecutive 
years since 1820. In those years, and up to 1857, 
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COMPARISONS OF GRIME. 46 

crime ran somewhat IiigL Probably the high price of 
food and the duUness of trade had an influence upon 
this, and some influence would no doubt also be 
exercised by the Russian war, especially on the return 
home of the soldiers ; but this does not appear to 
have been very great. 

It is impossible to tell the exact condition of crime 
at the end of these ten years as compared with the 
b^inning, because we cannot measure the effect 
of the changes in the law. But if the crimes 
of aggravated assaults on women, affected by 
the change in the law in 1853, and the larcenies, 

, affected by the change in the law in 1855, and which 
are given in the police tables for 1860, be added to 
the list of indictable crimes for that year, it will 

^ swell it much bieyond the list of 1850. 

In 1857, for the first time, was published the 
Judicial Statistics, including not only the indictable 
crime of the country, but also the police returns, 
embracing the crime dealt with by the magistrates. 
Before this date, the Criminal Returns (so the Blue 
y Books were called prior to 1857) only gave the crime 
which came before the Assizes or Quarter Sessions : it 
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46 CBIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

made it difficult, if not impossible, to institute reliable 

comparisons. 

In 1859 the number of houses licensed for the sale 

of intoxicating liquors, as compared with 1849, was 

as follows : — 

1849. 1859. 

Licensed Victuallers 59,335 63,901* 

Beersellers 34,800 43,562 

Do. off the premises 3,270 2,898 

Total 97,305 110,361 

In 1851 the population of England and Wales was 

17,982,849 ; in 1861 it was 20,119,344. The increase 

in the drink-shops was, therefore, more than on a par 

with the growth of population. 

The average annual consimiption of intoxicating 

liquors during the 10 years was as follows : — 

Beer gaUons 635,400,000 

British Spirits do. 10,900,000 

Foreign Do. do. 4,500,000 

Wine do. 6,500,000 

* See Report of Commiesioners of Inland Revenue, 1870, page 113. 
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CRIME IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1861 TO 1874. 

The following Table gives the returns of crime for 
the li^ years under review: 
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In conjunction with the figures just quoted, the 
reader should study the table given in the chapter 
succeeding this one (page 64). A tradesman might 
very easily reduce his debts, if he could do it by 
simply transferring them from his principal ledger 
to a sub-ledger; but to imagine such a process 
would reduce his liabilities would be very irra- 
tional ; and it is equally irrational for any one to 
suppose that there is any reduction in crime, by its 
transference from the assize calendar to the petty 
sessions list. 

From the year 1860 to 1874, there appears to have 
been no direct change in the law transferring any of 
the crime from the jurisdiction of Assizes to Petty 
Sessions, except in the year 1868. In that year 
.cases of embezzlement were put on the same footing 
as cases of larceny. The influence of this change 
will be manifest when I state, that in 1874, of 1,071 
cases of embezzlement, 111 were dealt with by the 
magistrates, and only 294 treated as indictable 
crimes, and of course only 294 appear in the annual 
returns of crime. 

There have, however, been other changes in the 
law which, though not directly affecting the returns 
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of crime, have doubtless exercised a considerable 
indirect influence upon them. 

I have already referred to the Reformatories and 
Industrial Schools Acts. These were amended in 
1866, giving magistrates more complete power to 
consign children to those schools, and they were 
empowered not only to send criminal children, but 
children found begging, &c. The abstraction of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 of this class of children annually, 
X and their detention and training in schools must have 
had considerable influence in preventing the com- 
mission of crime ; but, in judging of the condition of 
the country, and contrasting it with former years, 
when there was none of this machinery in existence 
for isolating and cutting off these morbid sprouts of 
the body politic, we must not forget that the necessity 
for these severe remedies arises from the depth of 
the disease in that body; and in contrasting the 
condition of the country now, with that of thirty or 
forty years ago, we must bear in mind these exceptional 
appliances, together with the fact which they involve, 
viz. : that if it could even be shown that there was a 
diminution of crime now, as compared with previous 
years, it does not result from an improvement in the 
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masses of the people, but partly at least from the 
sterner action which we take in cutting off from 
society the criminally disposed. 

There have been two other Acts passed, which 
doubtless have had some influence in repressing 
crime during the last three or four years, as the 2nd, 
4th, and 5th Colimms testify, viz., the Habitual 
Criminals Act of 1869, and the Prevention of Crimes 
Act of 1871. These Acts provided for a more 
complete registration of the criminal population of 
the country. Among other things the Acts require 
that a register of all criminals shall be kept in 
London; that a photograph of them shall be 
taken, so that they may be universally advertised 
and supervised by the police. The Acts also clothe 
the police and the magistrates with extraordinary 
powers — ^powers which are of such a character, that no 
one who respects his country can read them without 
a blush of shame coining to the cheek at the thought, 
that in the year 1874 such a large proportion of Her 
Majesty's subjects should virtually be treated as out- 
laws and pariahs. Indeed, no better proof could be 
supplied of the demoralized condition of the population 
of our coxmtry than the fact, that such statutes are 
needed. 
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I have sometimes, when I have been in lunatic 
asylums, seen the lunatics so gagged and fettered, that 
they were forced to be quiet; but I have never 
heard of anyone so insane as to quote their tameness 
as evidence of improved health. But this is what our 
statesmen do! They pass laws which treat a class 
of the population with a sternness that, for the time 
overawes them, and then boast of improvement. What 
we want, is not better order through the medium of 
stem repression — ^the police strait-jacket — ^but such 
an improvement in the body politic as will render 
needless the severities of an "Habitual Criminals 
Act," or a " Prevention of Crime Act." 

At the Social Science Congress, held in Brighton, 
in October last (1875), the openiug address of the 
president. Lord Aberdare, was devoted to showing 
the great diminution which there had been in the 
crime of the country during the last 30 or 40 years. 
Lord Aberdare speaks of the 14 years, 1842 to 1855 
inclusive, as a tableland. I will quote his own 
poetical description : — 

"We now, however, approach the portal of a 
brighter period — 

'Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night. 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light, 
Promised the sun. 
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We have gained the Bummit level A broad table- 
and has still to be crossed, ' not without dust and 
heat ; ' but soon the ftirther ridge will be gained, 
and with assured step and with increased speed we 
shall descend the rugged slope, and gaae with wist- 
M eyes into the impenetrable depths beneath ua'* 

I will take the one year, of the period referred 
to by Lord Aberdare which stands highest in crime, 
and which he specially mentions by name, viz., 1842. 
In that year the committals for indictable offences 
reached 31,309, which, as I have before stated, is the 
highest list of indictable crime in the annals of the 
coimtry for any one year. 

I trust the reader will bear in mind that 1842 was 
the year of the plug-drawing and of the Chartist 
riots. In that year 962 persons were committed for 
riot, &c. ; in 1874 there was not one. In 1842 the 
number of persons committed to the Assizes for 
assaulting the police was 467 ; in 1874 there were 
only 58. I name these two fitcts because — (1) They 
show the exceptional character of the times ; and 
(2) I think they prove the greater severity of the 
admioistration of the laws in 1842 as compared with 
1874 ; for, adding the police returns to the criminal 
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returns for 1874, we find that during that year 

Xthere were 13,140 cases of assault upon the police, 

of which 58 only were dealt with at the Assizes, and 

, 18,082 summarily by the magistrates ; and it is im- 

\ possible in the face of these facts to believe otherwise 

\ than that in the year 1874 the law was administered 

I fer more leniently than in 1842. In fiirther proof 

of this I may state, that whilst in 1874 the cases of 

common assault numbered 85,853, of these only 174 

were treated as indictable crimes ; the rest, 85,679, 

were dealt with summarily by the magistrates. 

The reader will doubtless have noted in the 
previous Chapter, the changes which have fi-om time 
to time been made in the law since 1842, transferring 
indictable crimes to the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates. I will briefly summarise these again, so far 
as they affect the point under discussion. 

In 1847, larcenies (or thefts) by persons imder 
14 years of age, were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the magistrates; also. 

In 1850, by persons under 16 years of age. 
In 1853, aggravated assaults upon women and 
children. 
In 1855, larcenies under 5s. for persons of all ages, 
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and above 5s. on their pleading guilty. 

In 1868^ embezzlements were likewise made subject 
, to the summary jurisdiotion of tbe magistrates. 

Now let US see to what extent these changes have 
affected the retura of indictable crimes lor 1874. 
Fortunately ihme crimes are all given separately in 
the police reports, and we can therefore come at 
the exact facts of the case. 

List of crimes committed in 1874, which were treated 

as indictable crimes prior to 1847 : — 

•Larcenies by offenders raider 16 years of age 9,963 

Ditto adults, under the value of 5s. 13,768 

Ditto ditto above 5s. on pleading guilty 8,121 

Attempting larceny from the person *,.... 6,728 

Aggravated assaults on women and children^ 2,841 

Embezzlements 777 

Total 41,188 

Add to these idie crimes treated by indictment in 1874 ... 15,195 

Total of crime which would have been indicted in ) p^n oqo 
^ 1874 had the law been as m 1842 / ^^'"^^"^ 

Now if we bear in mind that a considerable pro- 
portion of the crime in 1842 was exceptional — ^that 
is, that it did not result from the demoralized and 
criminally disposed character of the population, 
but from exciting causes, that, in many cases, had 

* See the Judicial Statistics for 1875, page ^ix., &;c. 
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no connection wliatever with any disposition to crime, 
and which causes have no manner of existence in 
1874 — ^and if we remember, too, tibat the practice of 
our law administrators in 1874 was to punish crime 
with far greater leniency than in 1842 — we can 
come to no other conclusion, than that the 56,388 
cases of crime in 1874 represent far more than 
their numerical value, as showing the corrupt and 
demoralized condition of the community at the present 
\ day. 

Lord Aberdare further rrfers to the year 1834, 
and quotes the number of committals for offences 
against the person that year, and compares it with 
the number for 1873, in order to show what a great 
reduction there has been in crime. In 1834 the 
number of such offences was 2,455 ; in 1873 they were 
2,011 ; but then, of these 2,455 offences, 626 were 
for assaults upon the poHoe, whilst in 1873 there were 
only 52 cases of this kind included, though there 
are 13,515 cases of assault in the gross returns, but 
of these, 13,463 were dealt with by the magistrates ; 
besides, in the police returns for 1873 there are given 
2,713 cases of aggravated assaults on women and 
children, which before the year 1853 were treated 
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33 indictable crimes, and for purposes of comparison 
ought to be included in the returns for 1873 — these 
alone, if added to the returns quoted by Lord 
Aberdare, would make the criminal offences under 
that head 4,724 for 1873. 

I might go on and point out other erroneous 
points of contrast in Lord Aberdare's address, but 
these shall suffice. The error lies in not recognising 
the changes which have been made in the letter of 
the law, and also in the spirit of its administration ; 
and I am bold to say — ^taking care that the basis 
of comparison in each case is the same — that if 
any one of the last 12 years be compared with 
any year prior to 1850, it will be found that the 
crime of the country during the latter period is from 
20, to 50 per cent higher than in the former. 

A comparison of the columns in the period since 
1860, with those of previous periods, will show that 
up to 1870, notwithstanding the changes in the law, 
&c., there was no diminution in the figures, except 
in Column 6, which includes the cases of riot, &c. ; 
but since 1870, probably by the influence of the 
Habitual Criminals Act of 1869, seconded by the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1871, and aided also 
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by the Reformatories Act, &c., there has been a 
diminution in the list of such crimes as are usually 
committed by professional criminals. Column 1, 
which includes the grosser crimes of personal violence, 
has been least affected, and Columns 4 and 5 the 
most. Whether the increased repressive arrange- 
ments of the police, will by and by be matched by 
increased cunning on the part of the criminal 
population, remains to be seen ; but the increase 
of crime and the diminution of apprehensions in 
1874 seem to indicate this possibility. But, as I 
have stated before, it would be much more rational 
to improve the body politic, than have to place 
lender surveillance and restraint so many of the 
citizens of the community. 

As the reader will see by comparing the Tables, 
the commerce of the coimtry was nearly double for 
the ten years ending 1860, as compared with the ten 
years ending 1850 ; and again, if we compare the 
ten years ending 1860 with the ten years ending 
1874 (that is, from 1864 to 1874), we shall find it 
doubled again. The price of food, too, has been 
reasonable; indeed, during the fourteen years ending 
. 1874, as the Table will show, the average price of 
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wheat was lower than at any time during the 
century. During this period, therefore, two of the 
mfluences which are potential in indudng crime, 
WOTe wanting, and there was siso an absence of the 
disaffection which existed in 1826, and in the years 
from 1837 to 1844 

In 1860 the Wine Licensing Act was passed, 
whereby grocers, refreshment-house keepers, confec- 
tioners, and others, could sell wine or spirits. 

In 1861 wholesale spirit merchants were 
empowered to sell in bottles of not less than a 
reputed quart. 

In 1862 the Occasional Licence Act was passed, 
empowering magistrates to grant licences to pub- 
licans for fairs, cattle shows, balls, races, athletic 
sports, and indeed all kinds of gatherings, if they 
be so disposed; the result of these changes has 
been an increase of drunkenness that is appalling. 

Since 1870 the tendency of legislation has been in 
the direction of curtailing the drink traflSc, excepting 
cmly the Act of Mr. Cross, in 1874, which gave to the 
publicans another half-hour ; but the marvellous ex- 
pansion ofourfore^ trade, rising from £199,000,000 
in 1870 to £256,000,000 in 1872, and the consequent 
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rise in tlie wages of many classes of operatives, 
together with the shortened hours of labour, giving 
to people so disposed, both more money and more 
time to drink, have neutralized any good which might 
have been hoped for from the slight restrictions 
which had taken placa, 

In 1860 there wOTe also some changes made in the 
rates of duty, viz. : — 

The duty on wine was reduced from 5s. 9d. per 
gallon to from Is. to 2s. lid., according to strength. 

The duty on brandy was i^educed from 15s. to 
10s. 5d. per gallon. 

The duty on rum was raised from 8s. 2d. to 
10s. 2d 

And the duty on British spirits was raised, from 
8s. to 10s. 

The number of houses licensedj for the sale of 

aitoxicating liquors in 1869, as compared with 1859, 

was as follows : — 1869. 1869. 

Licensed Victuallers .* 63,909 69,472 

BeerseUers 40,517 54,701 

Do. off the premises 2,898 2,924 

Others, as Grocers, Wine Dealers, 

Spirit Dealers, <feo. — 8,623 

Total 107,324 135,720* 

* See Beport of Commissionera of Inland Beyenue for 1869, which is the 
most and only complete return I can find published. I have not in the above 
list included dealeis in Sweets, or in other words, British Wines ; if these 
were added, it would make it 10,215 more. 
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Comparing the ten years ending 1870 with the ten 
years ending 1860 the annual average consumption 
of intoxicating liquors in England and Wales was as 
follows : — 

1851 to I860. . 1861 to 1870. 

Beer gallons 635,400,000 764,802,000 

British Spirits ... do. 10,900,000 11,191,000 

Foreign do. ... do. 4,500,000 6,130,000 

Wine do. 6,580,000 12,600,000 

During this period, the increase in the consump- 
tion of beer was over 20 per cent, of foreign spirits 
over 30 per cent, and of wine nearly 100 per cent. 
The increase in British spirits was not so great. The 
population of England and Wales in 1860 was 
19,902,713, in 1870 it was 22,501,31 6, or an increase 
of about 13 per cent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE XJNEECOGNISED CBIUE OF THE COUNTRY. 

I HATE given to this Chapter the above headings 
because it very rarely happens, that writers or 
speakers ever recognise that there is any crime in 
the country outside the indictable lists which come 
before our Assize Courts and Quarter Sessions ; btrfc 
if the reader has been at the pains to peruse the 
preceding pages, he will have seen that there are two 
classes of courts which have to deal with the crime 
of the country, and that during the last fifty years 
there has been a constant change going on in regard 
to the punishment of crime, and, a constant trans- 
ference ot offences from the Assize Courts and 
Quarter Sessions, to the Petty Sessions. 

Now, as has been shown, the transference of 
crime to the jurisdiction of Petty Sessions removes 
it from the list of crime which is called indictable ; 
and hence, so far as the returns of crime are con- 
cerned, the offences tried in Petty Sessions are entirely 
^ ignored. It is true that since 1857 we have had 
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the poKce returns of crime — ^that is, the crime dealt 
with by the magistrates — as well as the returns 
of indictable crime ; but writers and speakers continue 
so generally to quote the indictable list of crime, as 
y being the only ciime of the country, overlooking the 
other, or speaking of the offences there registered as 
being too trivial to need concern — ^that non4ndictaWe 
crime is virtually, if not actually, ignored. ' 

Now, for the purposes of the pomt which I wish 
to illustrate, it would not matter if the assumption 
were admitted — ^that the crime dealt with by the 
magistrates is of a trivial character, because, whatever 
be its character now, it was the same before it was 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the police court ; 
but it then formed part of the indictable crime of the 
cotmtry, and the criminal lists were swelled by 
recording offences that now are not included, 

I wish to make this point quite clear. I wish the 
reader to bear in mind that to steal a couple of gold 
watches, to embezde £400 or £500, to rob an 
employer, to plunder somebody's shop, or to kick 
your neighbour or your wife nearly to death, is as 
much crime now as it was fifty years ago. The 
mitigation of the punishment does not make the 
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act less criminal^ and to igiK^ra these GriEaea as if they 
had no existence is simpfy absurd. On the same 
principle we may readSy staxop out the whole crime 
of the country ; for all that is necessary in order to 
do this IS, to transfer it to the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates. ; it thai disappears &om the indictalde 
Est of crimes, and, on the principle of the logic I am 
combating, it ceases to be crime. 

I have said that the returns of crime, adjudicated 
upon by the magistrates, were not published before 
1857, and for the first year or two of their publi- 
cation, they were somewhat incomplete. I will 
therefore take the returns of crime dealt with by 
the magistrates for the years 1859 and 1860, and 
compare them with 1873 and 1874. This comparison 
will enable the reader to see, first, the unregistered 
crime of the country, and, secondly, to compare the 

- growth of this class of crime fi:om 1860 to 1874. 
The offences given in the table are only those whidi 
are of a personal and criminal character — such 
offences as have to do with nuisances, Highway 

J^cActs, &c., are not taken into account, thou^ many 
of these would have no existence but for the neglect* 
Doverty, and recklessness, induced by intemperance. 
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Table of fences dealt wUh avrnimarUy by the Magistrates 
for the four years 1859 J860 and 1873-1874 :— 



Aggravated assaults on women 
and children 

Assaults on peace officers ... . 

Common assaults 

Breaches of the peace, <&c. . . . . 
Drunkennessj&.drunk&disorderly 

Embezzlement , 

Maliciously destroying fences, 

walls, &c 

Maliciously destroying fruit, 

vegetables, trees, &c. ... 
Other malicious & wilful damage 
Unlawfully possessing goods ... 
Offences punishable as mis- ) 

demeanours j 

Deserting or neglecting to ) 

support family J 

Larceny by offenders imder 16... 

Larceny under 5s ^ 

Larceny above 5s. on pleading l- 

guilty j 

Larceny from the person 

Stealing dogs, &c 

Stealing fruit 

Stealing fences, wood, trees, Ac. 
Prostitution 



means 



IS of) 



Having no visible 

subsistence 
Found in enclosed premises for 

tmlawful purposes j 

Frequenting places of public ) 

resort, &c., to commit felony J 
Other offences under Vagrant Act 



1859. 



3,191 

13,329 
67,513 
10,697 
89,903 
none 

1,905 

1,745 

11,856 
4,100 

9,656 

3,513 
6,550 

13,770 

13,119 

647 

2,603 

648 

7,308 

7,716 

3,145 

2,402 

2,486 
2,356 



280,158 



1860. 



2,948 

11,594 
62,748 
9,154 
88,361 
none 

.1,946 

1,806 

11,125 
4,173 

8,344 

3,450 
6,048 

13,416 

12,990 

717 

3,002 

682 

6,694 

7,545 

3,090 
2,287 
2,020 
1,879 



266,019 



1873. 



2,713 

13,463 

79,788 

17,945 

182,941 

571 

2,366 

2,855 

15,885 
3,708 

11,789 

5,677 
10,048 

21,896 

6,072 

784 

3,706 

834 

10,892 

10,225 

4,843 
2,597 
2,006 
5,832 



419,436 



1874.* 



2,941 

13,082 

85,679 

20,876 

185,730 

777 

2,843 

3,386 

18,973 
3,485 

11,483 

6,046 
9,953 

21,889 

5,728 
799 

3,909 
775 

9,102 

9,328 

5,365 

2,649 

1,920 
7,150 



433,868 



^ See Judicial Statistics for 1875, page 25. 
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Adding the totals of 1859 and 1860 together, 
and also those of 1873 and 1874, and taking a 
yearly average of each period and comparing one 
with the other, it will be seen that the increase in 
these crimes in 1873-4, as compared with 1859-60, 
was over 56 per cent, although the population had 
only increased 18 per cent. 

It may possibly be said, as often is the case, that 
the increased returns for 1873 and 1874 prove 
nothing except that we have now a more efficient 
police. Such oflF-hand statements are very con- 
venient, but very unfair, unless they are known to 
' be founded on fact. Unfortunately in this case the 
' facts do not square with the assertion, for whilst in 
' 1859 and 1860, for every 100 crimes reported to the 
-police there were 50*7 apprehensions, in 1873 and 
^1874 there were only 48 apprehensions; indeed, as 
-I have before stated, the year 1874 shows the 
^lowest ratio of apprehensions by the police of any 
^ year since 1857, when the returns were first published. 

This falling off in the apprehensions by the police 
force cannot arise from any overgrowth of the popu- 
lation as compared with the police; for whilst the 
number of police in 1860 were only 20,760, in 1874 
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there were 28,870, an increase of about 39 per cent, 
although the popidation in the meantime hSd only 
grown 18 per cent 

What explanation can be given for this? We 
have a more powerful, more experienced, and it ought 
to be a more efficient, police force ; but the results do 
not attest this, for the apprehensions for 1873-4 are 
the lowest of any on record. Whence does this 
arise? Can it be possible that the general intem- 
perance and demoralisation have not only affected the 
public, but scarred the police also. For is it not a 
painful fiict that they are too often muzzled or 
bribed, or rendered incapable, by their compKcity 
in practices which do not tend to sobriety ? If this 
be so, the criminal statistics which are published not 
only testify to the growing demoralisation of the 
public, but they show that the arrestive force of 
justice is being weakened by the intemperance which 
is so increasingly prevalent. 

It will doubtless be of great use to the reader if I 
give a few specimens of the crimes which are now 
dealt with by the magistrates, such as are included 
in the above list. It will assist him to form a 
correct opinion as to the character of the unrecog- 
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nised crime of the country. The examples given are 
what I have casually met with in our local news- 
papers during the last few weeks. The list might 
have heen extended almost to any extent. 

ASSAULTS. 



CITY POLICE COURT, MAMUHESTER. ' 

OUTRAGB IN ANCOATS BY "SCUTTLKES." 

Five youths were charged with haying stabbed a boy named 
England and an old man named Charles Fynn. Evidence was 
given showing that on Saturday night, about half-past eight 
yo'elook, the prisoners, who belong to a, gang of "scuttlers," came 
along Prussia Street, Jbicoats, and meetii^g a boy they asked him 
if he was a souttler, saying that if he was they would stick a b— — 
knife into him. They, however, passed on, and shortly after they 
met the old man Fynn, whom they knocked and hustled about. 
When the old man tried to get away Rigby tripped him up, and 
M^elia stabbed him in the back with a large table-knife, inflicting a 
wound about an inch deep. The woimd bled profusely. Gezrard 
kicked the old man, and threw a brick-bat at him. JThe other 
prisoner, Bums, followed this up by striking the old man on the 
back with a small hammer, saying to a large crowd which had 
gathered that if any one attempted to interfere be would ''do" for 
them. After this outrage the prisoners went a little further, and 
meeting the boy England they seized hold of him, and Melia 
stabbed him on the right side of the head with a knife. The 
prisoners were apprehended during the evening by Sergeant 
•Chambers and Police-constables Plimsoll and Tomlinson, of the B 
-Division of the City Police Force. One of the constables said that 
iie had known the prisoners for six months as disorderly characters 
in the neighbourhood of Prussia Street, Oldham Road. The 
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prisoner Melia was sent to prison for four months, with hard 
labour; and the other prisoners were summarily committed for 
two months each. — Manchester Evening News, Nov, 29, 1875. 

BRUTAL KICKING CASE IN MANCHESTER. 

At the City Police Court, this morning, George — — , a 



labourer, of Mellor's Court, Charter Street, was charged with 
violently assaulting a woman named Emma Albans. On the 27th 
of October the prisoner and the prosecutrix were in Charter Street, 
and commenced to quarrel about the possession of a sixpence. 
The prisoner seized the woman by the hair, knocked her down, and 
kicked her savagely about the body. He also kicked her in the 
mouth. He was wearing heavy boots at the time. The woman 
was so severely injured that she was taken to the Workhouse, 
where she remained till yesterday. The magistrates commented 
severely upon the prisoner's brutal and inhuman conduct, and 
committed him to gaol with hard labour for six months. — Manchester 
Evening NewSy Dec. 7, 1875. 



SALFORD BOROUGH COURT. 

ATTEMPT TO STAB. 

Thomas , labourer, — , Lower George Street, was brought 

up, on remand, for assaulting and attempting to stab James 
Murphy, hawker, Oldfield Road. On Saturday night, the 27th 
ult, the prosecutor and his brother were driving along Chapel 
Street in a cart, when the prisoner and two other young fellows, 
all of whom were imder the influence of drink, jumped into the 
cart. Prisoner asked the prosecutor to pay for half a gallon of 
beer, but Murphy refused and ordered the men out of his cart 
Instead of getting out, prisoner went to the front of the cart and 
struck Murphy a violent blow on the eye. A struggle then took 
place, during which the prisoner and prosecutor rolled out of the 
cart into the street. The prisoner, after striking the prosecutor 
several times, took out a clasp knife and attempted to stab him 
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with it, but Murphy knocked the weapon out of his hand. A 
policeman shortly came up, and took the prisoner into custody, 
and the other two men ran away. The prisoner was committed 
for two months, with hard labour. — Manchester Guardian^ Dec. 
9, 1875. 

BOLTON BOROUGH COURT. 

ASSAULT UPON A POLICEMAN AT FARNWORTH. 

Two colliera named John and Patrick , of Crescent 

Row, Albert Road, Famworth, were charged with assaulting Police 
Constable Nolan. On Sunday the policeman had occasion to go to 
the house where one of the defendants resided to make some 
inquiries about a case, when the two defendants, along with others, 
set upon him, dragged him into the house, and kicked him upon 
the hips and ribs. Both defendants were ordered to find sureties 
for three months and pay costs. — Bolton Chronicle, Dec. 4, 1875. 



BURY PETTY SESSIONS. 

DISGRACEFUL OUTRAGE AT BURY. 



Yesterday, at the Bury Petty] Sessions, a young man, named 
, was summoned for having indecently assaidted and ill- 



treated Annie Graham, and also for assaulting John Kerr and James 
Fitzsimmons. Mr. Crossland appeared for the plaintifi^, and Mr. 
Anderton for the defendant. Mr. Crossland said he did not wish 
to press the charge of indecent assault, because if he did, the case 
would have to go to the Quarter Sessions j but he would take it as 
an aggravated assault, with which the magistrates could deal sum- 
marily. Evidence was given that the defendant, at the Rams- 
bottom Railway Station, seized the young woman and attempted 
to kiss her. She pushed him away ; he then put his hand under 
her clothes ; she resisted him with all her might ; he then struck 
her two or three times on the breast. John Kerr, the booking 
clerk, came to her assistance, when the defendant seized him by 
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the throat; held him against the railings^ and struck him in the 
foce several times, cutting his lip, and blackening one of his eyes. 
He also afterwards assaulted Fitzsimmons, a guard, knocking him 
against the shutters of a butcher's shop, &c. The magistrates 
committed the defendant to prison for one month with hard labour, 
and fined him 20s. and lOs. for the assaults on the two men. — 
Manchester Examiner and Times, Nov. 30, 1875* 

LARCENIES, &c. 



CITY POLICE COURT, MANCHESTER. 

THEFTS BY JOURNEYMEN TAILORS. 

At the City Police Court, this morning, before Messrs. Rickards 
and McLaren, two yoimg men, named Henry — — and James 

were charged with stealing two pieces of cloth, the property 

of their employer, Mr. John Cross, tailor, of Great Jackson Street, 
Hnlme. Detective-sergeant Caminada said that about five o'clock 
yesterday afternoon he met the prisoners in Deansgate, cafrying 
bundles imder their coats. Witness followed them into the Bull's 

Head public-house, and asked what he had under bis coat. 

He said he had nothing, but witness foimd under his arm one ot 
the pieces^of cloth produced. The other piece was found upon the 
other prisoner — — . Witness found that the cloth had been 
stolen from Mr. Cross, who identified it as his property. The 
prisoners pleaded guilty, and were each sent to gaol for one month, 
with hard labour. — Manchester Evening News, Dec. 31, 1875. 

EXTENSIVE THEFTS FROM STONEMASONS. 

At the City Police Court, Manchester, Henry was 

charged with stealing a large nimiber of stonemasons' tools, the ^ 
property of John Morris, Charles Murphy, Jesse Egerton, and 
other persons. Mr. Evans prosecuted, and said that when the 
Bench had heard the evidence he was about to call, he would ask 
that they either inflict the heaviest penalty upon the prisoner, or 
send him to the sessions for triaL He had been concerned in no 
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^ fewer than 13 robberies from men in the same position as himself. 
The articles stolen comprised 100 chisels, 15 hammers, two tool- 
boxes, and a number of other tools used by masons, which would 
be all identified by the different witnesses. The chief robberies 
had taken place in the yard of Mr. J. Marshall, contractor and 
stonemason, of Mill Street, Ancoats, where a large number of 
masons worked. They kept their tools in chests or boxes, which 
were all locked, so that in every case where the prisoner had stolen 
tools, he had had to break open the boxes. He had pawned a large 
number of the tools at various pawnshops in the city, and when 
apprehended by Detective Slater the duplicates were found upon 
him. The prisoner had not only inflicted loss upon the men by 
stealing their tools, which were of some' value, but had also in 
many instances, compelled them to lose their work for some weeks. 
A number of tools were stolen by the prisoner which the prosecu- 
tion had not been able to trace, but which were supposed to be in 
the hands of pawnbrokers. Evidence having been given as to 
three robberies fix)m Mr. Marshall's yard, and the pawning of the 
property by the prisoner, he was committed to goal for six months 
for the first offence, and three months each for the other two — ^in 
all twelve months. — Marichester Chmrdian, Dec. 14, 1875. 

EXTENSIVE ROBBERIES. 

William was charged with felony under the following 

circumstances : Detective Allanson said that about one o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon he took the prisoner in charge for stealing, on 
the 30th of September, a gold watch and guard from the house of 
Mr. Hibbert, joiner. Ruby Street, Boundary Lane, where he had 
been lodging for some time. He was also charged with stealing, 
on the 20th November, a watch from the house of Mrs. Griffiths, 
64, Booth Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock. These watches were 
pledged for ^3 and £2 10s. respectively. There was also a charge 
of stealing a silver watch, the property of Philip Mayer, and a 
gold albert chain, the property of the same gentleman, value £6. 
Witness read the charges over to the prisoner, who said he was 
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very sorry. He pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to eight 
months* imprisonment — four months for stealing the watch from 
Griffiths, and four months for the theft from Mayer. — Manchester 
Guardian^ Dec. 14th, 1875. 



WARKINGTON POLICE COURT. 

SHOP ROBBERY BY A YOUTH. 

Yesterday, at the Warrington Police Court, a boy named , 

aged 15 years, was charged with stealing a large quantity of 
articles from a stationer's shop on the previous night. The boy 
had got into the prosecutor's warehouse, and was pocketing goods 
by wholesale when he was discovered. The lad was given into 
custody, and a great quantity of stationery goods were found in 
his house, the prisoner evidently having carried on the robberies 
for a considerable time. It was stated that the boy's parents 
were very respectable, and he had hitherto borne a good character. 
Mr. Artingstall said it was a very serious case, but they were dis- 
posed to deal leniently with him and fine him instead of sending 
him to prison, on account of the respectability of the boy's 
parents. The prisoner was then fined 40s. and costs, which was 
immediately paid, and the boy set at liberty. — Manchester Evening 
News, Dec. 31, 1875. 



OXFORD CITY POLICE COURT. 

A POLICE SUPERINTENDENT CONVICTED OP FELONY. 

George , superintendent of the police force, 

and Matthew , jun., of Birmingham, a betting man, 

who were remanded last Friday on the charge of stealing a black 
bag, the property of a fellow-passenger on the railway, Mr. Edward 
Scriven, farmer and grazier, of Wolverhampton, at Oxford Station, 
on Monday week, again appeared at the Oxford City Police Court 
yesterday morning. Mr. Bickerton, who appeared for the 
prisoners, recommended them to plead guilty during the progress 
of the case, and the magistrates sentenced them to six months' 
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imprisonment with hard labour, adding that there was no extenua- 
ting circumstance in the whole case. — Manchester Examiner and 
Times, Dec 22, 1875. 

EMBEZZLEMENTS. 



CITY POLICE COURT, MANCHESTEB. 

EMBEZZLEMENT BY A TRAVELLER. 

A respectable-looking young man named William , in the 

service of Mr. Moorhouse, ginger-beer manufacturer, Hulme, was 
charged with embezzling £9 belonging to his employer. Mr. E. S. 
Bent prosecuted, and the prisoner was defended by Mr. Clement. 
The prisoner was a traveller in the employment of the prosecutor, 
and evidence was given showing that he had received the £9 on 
behalf of his employer, and had not accounted for the money in 
the usual way. Mr. Bent said that if the case had to go to the 
sessions he would be able to show that the prisoner had received 
other moneys for which he had not accounted. Mr. Clement said 
the prisoner would plead guilty to the charge. Mr. Moorhouse, in 
reply to the Bench, said, the prisoner's accounts had been wrong 
for some time. It was believed that the prisoner had embezzled 
about £30 during the last three months. Three or four years ago 
the prisoner was £300 or £400 wrong in his accoimts. He was 
summarily committed for six months. — Manchester Couriers 
Dec. 5, 1875. 

EMBEZZLEMENT BY A TRAVELLER. 

A young man named S D was charged with embezzling 

several sums of money belonging to his employer, Mr. A. M. Nield, 
drysalter. Miller Street, Manchester. Detective Bumiston stated 
that he apprehended the prisoner on a warrant charging him with 
embezzling money belonging to his employer. He had nothing to 
say in defence. Mr. Adshead, provision dealer, Hazelgrove, said 
he paid the prisoner on the 22nd of July in this year £2 3s. 8d. ; 
on the 23rd of September, 15s. 9d. ; on the 20th of October, 
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£2 7s. ; and on the 21st of October, 8s., on account of his 
employer. Mr. Nield said that the prisoner was a traveller, and 
it was his duty to collect money and hand it over the same 
night. The money spoken of by the last witness had not been 
paid over. Mr. Wheeler (Cobbett, Wheeler, and Cobbett), who 
appeared for the defence, said the prisoner would plead guilty 
to the charge. He (Mr. Wheeler) understood that the prosecutor 
did not wish to press the case too severely. In reply to Mr. 
Headlam, Mr. Nield was understood to say that the total defalca 
tions of the prisoner were about £500. He was committed to 
gaol for six months. — Manchester Courier, Dec. 4, 1875. 



STOCKTON COUNTY POLICE COURT. 

BMBEZZLEMENT BY A GASHIEB. 

Yesterday, at the Stockton County Police Court, a young man 
named Henry — — -, was charged with embezzling money, the 
property of the Bowesfield Iron Company Limited, his late 
employers. Mr. Luck appeared for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Fawcett for the prisoner. Mr. Luck said that the prisoner had 
been employed by the prosecutors for a niunber of years, as a 
cashier, at their ironworks at Bowesfield, near Stockton. It was 
part of his duty to make up the bags of money for paying wages, 
and it was in connection with this duty that the embezzlement had 
taken pladfe. On the 11th September prisoner made up a bag 
containing £7 14s. 4d. for Campbell and Eeed, two contractors in 
the service of the company, but the item was entered in the pay- 
book as being £8 14s. 8d. ; on the 18 th September the bag for the 
same men contained £S 12s. 7d., but was entered as £10 14s. 5d. ; 
on the 9th October he made up a bag containing £i 17s. 6d., and 
this figured in the pay-book as £7 16s. 2d. — the prisoner in each 
case obtaining the difference. Mr. Fawcett said it was not neces- 
sary to go into further cases, as the prisoner would plead guilty. 
Prisoner admitted that the sums taken by him at different times 
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amounted to&om £150 to £180. Prisoner was a shareholder in 
the company to the amouilt of £450 to £500. Mr. Fawcett said 
the prisoner belonged to a respectable family. His father was 
dead, and his mother and sister were dependent upon him. The 
Bench sentenced the prisoner to one month's imprisonment without 
hard labour. — Manchester Cfuardian, Dec, 31. 1875. 

The cases of crime which I have given in conjunc- 
tion with the Table will enable the reader to form 
some idea as to the extent and character of the 
unrecognised crime of the country ; and they will also 
illustrate the error and folly of those who quote the 
indictable crime of the country as if it were the only 
crime, and then make it the basis of an argument to 
dilate upon the great improvement which is going on 
in the character of the people. 

The cases will also illustrate the influence of the 
changes which have taken place in the law to which 
reference has previously been made, by showing the 
character of the crimes which are dealt with by the 
magistrates ; and when it is borne in mind that they 
are only a very small portion of the cases which have 
appeared in the newspapers in one locality, during 
the course of five or six weeks, it wiU show what a 
catalogue there would be, if the entire cases through- 
out the country could be reported. 
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Fifty years ago some of these ca.ses would have 
been subject to the punishment of death, but now 
they do not even so much as come into the 
category of the country's indictable crime. How 
absurd it is, therefore, to speak of the indictable 
crime of the country, as if it were the only crime 
which had an existence. 

I would point out, in concluding this chapter, that 
if at any time the reader is wishful to compare the 
present crime of the country with the past, he can 
only do this by noting the changes which have been 
made in the law between the years to be compared, 
and then restoring to the indictable list such crimes 
as have been transferred therefrom to the petty 
sessions list. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

A COMPARISON of the material and social advantages 
of the present, as compared with the past, must 
profoundly impress the reader with the immensely 
superior advantages enjoyed by the people of this 
country at the present day, as compared with fifty 
years ago — advantages which are calculated to pro- 
mote the physical and moral well-being of the 
people, and which, as a consequence, would naturally 
be expected to have a corresponding influence in 
lessening the criminal tendency of the nation. 

A reference to the various Tables which have been 
given, will show that the trade and commerce of the 
country have grown during the last thirty or forty 
years with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of 
the world; for, comparing the average of the ten 
years, ending 1840 with the average of the ten years 
ending 1874, it will be seen that during the latter 
period our foreign trade was about six-and-a-half 
times as large as in the former. The result of this 
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vast expansion of our commerce has been to create 

\ such a demand for labour as to remove all possible 

excuse for pauperism, and all pressure of want that 

' might be used as an apology for the perpetration of 

crime. 

The Tables will further show, that the price of 
wheat has gradually declined during the century, 
and that during the last fourteen years it has been 
cheaper than at any previous period of the time 
under review. I am aware that the price of animal 
food, butter, cheese, milk, and a few other articles are 
dearer; but, on the. other hand, sugar, candles, soap, 
tea, coffee, &c., are cheaper ; and, taking all things 
into account, a family that is wishful to live econo- 
mically, and secure a good education for their 
children, may do it almost as cheaply, if not entirely 
so, as they could have done forty years ago. 

Daring the last forty or fifty years wages have 
/( very greatly advanced. In the " British Almanac " 
for 1834, published by Charles Knight, there is an 
article on Wages, &c. (pages 31 to 61). In that 
article I find a list of wages paid in Manchester in 
1832. I give the list, and also what is paid in 
Manchester in 1875 : — 
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1832. 1875. 

Spinners 20/- to 25/- ... 30/r to 35/- 

Piecers— Boys and Girls... 4/7 „ 7/- ... 12/- „ 18/- 

CardroomMen 14/6 „ 17/- ... 18/- „ 24/- 

Cardroom Women 9/- „ 9/6 ... 12/- „ 18/- 

Throstle Spinners 5/- „ 9/6 ... 10/- „ 15/- 

Weavers— Men 13/- „ 16/10 ... 16/- „ 24/- 

Weavers— Women 8/- „ 12/- ... 12/- „ 18/- 

Winders and Warpers ... 8/- „ 11/- ... 14/- „ 20/- 

Mafihine Makers— Men ... 26/- „ 30/- ... 32/- „ 40/- 

Iron Founders— Men 28/- „ 30/- ... 35/- „ 40/- 

Tailora—Men 18/- „ — ... 30/- „ 35/- 

Porters 14/- „ 15/- ... 20/- „ 25/- 

Shoemakers 15/- „ 16/- ... 24/- „ 30/- 

Carpenters 24/- „ — ... 36/- — 

Stonemasons 18/- „ 22/- ... 36/- — 

Bricklayers 17/- „ 20/- ... 39/- — 

Bricklayers' Labourers ... 12/- „ — ... 26/- — 

Painters 18/- „ — ... 32/6 — 

Plasterers 19/- „ 21/- ... 36/- — 

Spademen 10/- „ 15/- ... 20/- „ 26/- 

In 1832 the hours of laboiir for mill hands were 69 
per week, and the hours of other workpeople were in 
/proportion, now they are only 56^; bricklayers, &c., 
52 to 54. It will thus be seen that at the present 
day much higher wages are paid than formerly, though 
a considerably less number of hours are worked. 

Not only has legislation done much to promote the 
happiness, contentment, and well-being of the people 
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by reducing the hours of labour, but also by 
appointing efficient inspectors to visit the miUs, work- 
shops, collieries, &c., of the country. In the case of 
mills they compel such arrangements as will, as far as 
possible, protect the hands from liability to accidents 
from the machinery ; they see to the proper white- 
washing and cleansing of mills, so as to ensure the 
healthy character of the workshop ; and in the case of 
collieries and mines, the Legislature compel such 
arrangements as will, as far as possible, remove all 
danger of accidents, and protect the lives of the 
workmen employed. 

In the matter of education, this country is con- 
siderably behind some European countries; never- 
theless, during the present century, as I have before 
intimated, great progress has been made in education, 
\/ especially during the last thirty or forty years. 

In the year 1818, a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to inquire into 
the education of the poor, and returns were obtained 
from the different parishes of Great Britain. The 
following is an abridged digest of the returns for 
imgland. I give the Table entire, as it may be of 
mterest to the general reader. 
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A General Table, showing the state of Education 
in England in 1818*: — 



Counties. 



Bedford ,.. 

Berks 

Buckingham ... 
Cambridge ... 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland ... 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon ... 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester , 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth . . 

Norfolk 

Northampton.. 
Northumberland.. 
Nottingham .. 

Forward..... 



Endowed Schools. 



Noci. Children. 



42 

91 

57 

60 

96 

51 

94 

116 

200 

54 

69 

112 

161 

65 

45 

38 

149 

217 

87 

166 

157 

16 

100 

126 

45 

72 



2,066 
2,305 
1,771 
2,163 
3,467 
1,392 
3,705 
3,825 
6,069 
1,177 
3,179 
• 5,366 
3,941 
1,897 
1,655 
1,040 
7,474 
12,428 
2,962 
5,489 
16,130 
498 
3,723 
4,250 
2,242 
2,652 



Bevenue. 



2,186 102,866 



1,825 
3,571 
1,851 
2,446 
3,127 
771 
1,955 
5,973 
5,737 
2,554 
1,803 
6,465 

11,034 
2,406 
2,218 
1,086 
9,804 

16,791 
3,934 
8,979 

98,050 
1,288 
5,217 
3,938 
2,337 
3,976 



Unendowed 
Day Schools. 



Nos. Children. 



94 
286 
239 
266 
256 
555 
241 
326 
880 
282 
353 
404 
362 
131 
221 

93 
560 
450 
239 
543 
385 

75 
589 
271 
289 
308 



2,317 

7,968 

5,720 

7,469 

9,394 

12,908 

9,782 

11,154 

24,564 

8,747 

15,012 

12,257 

10,827 

3,811 

6,380 

2,493 

21,604 

26,205 

6,787 

14,869 

23,289 

3,130 

16,695 

6,967 

13,759 

10,422 



Sunday Schools. 



Nos. Children. 



209,126 8,698)294,530 3,052 



77 

89 

146 

75 

73 

123 

42 

127 

123 

166 

76 

208 

238 

39 

81 

32 

130 

208 

182 

126 

110 

14 

211 

191 

46 

119 



5,060 

5,088 

8,954 

3,914 

15,168 

10,968 

5,494 

11,222 

10,128 

9,501 

8,083 

12,667 

17,210 

2,693 

4,984 

1,424 

9,727 

51,610 

12,185 

5,834 

16,773 

592 

9,804 

11,724 

3,937 

10,103 



264,847 
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Table — Continued. 



Counties. 



Forward , 

Oxford 

Kutland , 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton.., 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick , 

Westmoreland., 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York (E. Riding).. 
York (N.Riding).. 
York (W.Riding)., 



Total, 



Endowed Schools. 



N08. Children. 



2,486 

79 

13 

96 

109 

105 

144 

120 

77 

64 

110 

76 

97 

85 

100 

123 

283 



4,167 



102,866 
2,372 
343 
4,117 
3,029 
3,427 
5,786 
3,502 
6,216 
2,527 
5,200 
3,239 
2,504 
4,004 
3,189 
3,770 
9,342 



Bevenue. 



209,126 
1,974 

l>0l5 
4,101 

5,139 

18,029 

6,496 

3,230 

7,087 

2,705 

8,399 

2,149 

2,408 

6,183 

4,471 

3,238 

13,765 



Unendowed 
Day Schools. 



Nos. Children. 



8,698 
233 
62 
284 
487 
397 
345 
450 
319 
498 
304 
113 
346 
188 
403 
428 
727 



165,433 299,525 14,282 J558,849I5,082 452,817 



294,530 

5,856 

1,397 

9,667 

13,480 

15,876 

13,196 

13,048 

12,967 

95,507 

9,759 

2,807 

8,187 

5,744 

12,099 

13,447 

31,282 



Sunday Schools. 



Nos. Children. 



3,052 

118 

22 

96 

253 

106 

150 

257 

71 

10 

157 

22 

215 

108 

74 

50 

321 



264,847 
5,715 
1,062 
6,952 

18,085 
9,322 

19,293 

14,570 
9,245 
6,492 

12,279 
1,178 

14,848 
9,384 
6,793 
2,569 

50,183 



From the last Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education, I find that the number of children 
who are at the present time on the register of schools 
under Government inspection is 2,497,602 ; and, in 

* This Table is taken from a return quoted in Knight's Britbh Almanac 
for 1884, but there are some slight errors in the additions in his ahnanac. For 
instance, he adds the total day scholars up to 478,149. I have corrected these 
in the above Table, but probably it will be well to take the numbers given as 
only approximate, and not as being so exact as the returns of the present day. 
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addition to these, there axe many schools not under 
inspection ; so that I shall be within the mark if I 
estimate the present attendance at day schools as five 
times that of 1818. The population then was a little 
below half of what it is to-day, which would give 
about two-and-a-half times the number of day scholars 
for the same population. 

The Sunday-school system of the country had 
scarcely been developed in 1818, for at that time 
there were only 452,817 scholars in the various 
Sunday schools of the country; since then, however, 
they have grown marvellously. The present number 
of scholars, however, cannot be accurately given, as 
there has been no return since 1851. That year the 
number was taken in the Census, and is given as 
2,407,602. The population of England and Wales 
at that time was 17,982,849, whereas now it is 
23,944,459 ; and if we assume that Sunday schools 
have grown in the same ratio as the population, the 
present number of scholars will be 3,200,000, or 
seven times as great as in 1818, or, taking into 
account the difference in population, about three- 
and-a-half times as many. 

In addition to the great increase which has taken 
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place in the day and Sunday schools, there have also 
J been thousands of other institutions established, 
eminently calculated to aid the education of the 
people, and promote their social and moral happiness 
and well-being, such as, Mechanics' Institutes, Mutual 
Improvement Societies, Evening Schools, Bands of 
Hope, Temperance Societies; also. Free Libraries, 
Museums, and Parks, all contributing to the instruc- 
tion and recreation of the people. These, with very 
few exceptions, had no existence fifty years ago. 
As an auxiliary to all these institutions we have 
/ the Press, pouring forth its millions of publications 
in the shape of newspapers, magazines, quarterlies, 
and books in all departments of literature, science, 
and art. There are pictorial books for the instruction 
and entertainment of the young, such as our fathers 
never dreamt of. There are newspapers for a penny 
which formerly cost sixpence; we have books of 
travel, works on natural history, scientific treatises, 
and indeed in every department of learning and 
literature, of domestic, social, and political science, 
the Press therefore is a valuable adjunct, and power- 
fully contributes to aid those who are labouring in 
the cause of humau progress. 
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In regard to the Press it may perhaps be objected, 
that it is not only an instrument for good, but also 
for eviL Doubtless this is so ; but its power for good 
is far greater than for evil, and therefore the balance 
of influence is on the side of progress. 

I might also refer to the great sanitary reforms of 

the last forty years* And possibly it may be asked, 

" What has sanitary reform to do with the criminality 

of a population ? " I do not venture to say what its 

, precise influence may be, but it cannot be denied that 

the healthier and the more comfortable the homes 

I and surroundings of a population are made, the more 

I contented they will be likely to become. There 

will also be less of disease, and fewer of those morbid 

influences which predispose people to actions which 

' are unaccountable and often criminal, and which, 

* were it not for the influences referred to, would find 

' no favour at their hands. 

And then, in addition to all these mighty agencies 
for improvement which have been brought into exis- 
tence, we have a universal and well organised body 
'A of police, tmder efficient superintendents, which 
covers the entire country. These police, as we have 

seen, have been established in order — (1) To repress 
o 
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the development of crime ; and (2) To make more 
certain the apprehension of the criminal when he 
does oflfend, and thereby secure the confidence, 
happiness, and stability of the general population. 

With such a multiplication of influences for good, 
and also with increased efficiency in the police 
arrangements of the country, one would naturally 
expect our country to be well nigh a Paradise, so 
far as its immunity from crime goes. Why is it not 
so ? It will be the main object of future chapters 
to answer this question. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE CAUSE OP CRIME. 

In the preceding Chapter I have shown that many 
of those influences which have existed in former 
years, and which have operated to produce crime, do 
not now exist, and that therefore, crime ought to be 
greatly reduced. I will briefly summarise these. 
Amongst other things, it may be said — 

1st — That the great expansion in our trade, the 
increase in the wages paid, coupled with the moderate 
prices of food, have almost annihilated every possible 
excuse for the commission of crime on the plea of 
want. 

' 2nd — That the diminution in the hours of labour, 
and the superior arrangements which are now made 
for the comfort of workpeople, removes the temp- 
tation which might once have existed — ^to prefer a 
vagrant, dishonest life, rather than submit to the 
heavy toils, long hours, and discomforts of constant 
employment. 

3rd — • That the political and social disaffection 
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wHcli SO widely existed in former years, and which 
often led to riot, sedition, and other crimes, is now 
/ virtually imknown, and consequently its influence as 
an inciter to crime has passed away also. 

4th — ^That the extensive spread of education 
during the last forty or fifty years has done 
much to removed the cause of crime so far as it 
arose from the ignorance of the people. The exten- 
sive growth of religious teaching must also have 
operated to produce a like effect. 

5th — That the great sanitary improvements which 
have been made, the better dwellings provided for the 
people, the parks, museums, and other arrangements 
to promote their health, comfort, and recreation, 
would be expected to have a beneficial influence in 
reducing the disposition to commit crime. 

6th — ^That the vast increase in the circulation of 
good and cheap literature, the estabKshment of 
Mechanics' Institutes, Bands of Hope, Temperance 
Societies, Ragged Schools, &c., would also all tend 
to counteract the disposition to crime. 

7th — That the removal of so many youthful 
criminals to Reformatories, Industrial Schools, &c., 
must have very much cut off the supply ofjrecruits 
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to the Tanks of professional criminals, and con- 
sequently tended to reduce the crime of the country, 
as compared with what it would have been but for 
the isolation of these youthful oflfenders, 

8th and lastly^ — That the influence of the police 
force must have been to repress crime, because it 
would increase the risks and dangers of a criminal life, 
and when coupled with the facts given above — viz., 
the changes which have been made during the last 
forty years tp ameliorate the condition of the working 
classes, and to make the getting of an honest living 
more and more easy and pleasant — ^it. ought, and 
must have had an influence in diminishing the 
criminality of the country. 

And yet the fact stares us in the face, that in 
1874 England is more criminal than at any time 
during the present century ! From whence does this 
arise 1 

As some clue to an answer to this question, let us 

take a few of the items in the Police Report for the 

year 1874 and compare it with 1860 ; the items may 

be taken as test items, indicating very much the 

.moral and social status of the people of this country, 
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and what a deplorable condition of things do they 

indicate I 

1860. 1874. ^<^ 

/ Assaults on Police Officers 11,594 ... 13,082 ... 12-8 

Common Assaults 62,748 ... 85,679 ... 36-5 

Breaches of the Peace and Want ) o n ^^ on qt/s i oo i 
of Sureties... / ^'^^^ '" ^"'^^^ - -^^S 1 

Malicious and Wilful Damage to 1 14 377 25 '>02 69*4 

Property j ' ...-«,--• ... 

Ofifences Punishable as Mis-) qq^^ it aqo o^ /• 

demeanours / 8,344 ... 11,483 ... 37-6 

Deserting or Neglecting to Sup.) 3 . ^^ ^ ^^.^ 

port Jbamiiy J ' ' 

Larceny by Offenders under 16... 6,048... 9,953... 645 

Prostitution 6,694 ... 9,102 ... '36- 

Begging 7,545 ... 9,328 ... 23*6 

HayingnoVisible Means of Sub.) 3 .^^ 5,365... 73-6 

^ Bistence j ' ' 

^ "^Jorderi^' "^^ ^"^^ '^^} ^^'^^^ - 18^730... 110- 

^TiS^W^s^..^!"™ 19,902,713 23,944,459... 18- 

The thing appears incredible, that at a time when 
for three or four years there has been such a demand 
for labour that it could not be supplied, there should 
be an increase of 73*6 per cent in the convictions 
of persons having no visible means of subsistence ; 
of 23*6 per cent for begging, and of 75 '2 per cent 
for deserting or neglecting to support their families. 
; That notwithstanding a Keformatory Act that for 
twenty years has been annually consigning from 1 ,000 
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to 2,000 young criminals to a school, we have an 

increase of 64*5 pe? cent of larcenies by persons 

under 16 ; and then we have an increase in breaches 

of the peace of 128*1 per cent; malicious damage 

to property of 69'4 per cent; of common assaults 

36*5 per cent, &c. The question then arises, How 

comes all this increase? How is it, that with all 

the unparalleled agencies for improvement which 

have been brought into play, and notwithstanding 

the removal of so many causes of social disorder, 

there is to be foimd such a deplorable catalogue as 

the above ? The answer is found in the last line of 

the Table, viz. : — 

1860. 1874. ^«^. 

A further question arises here, What is the causa 

^ of all this drunkenness ? The answer to this question 

is to be found in the following particulars : — 

1829. 1839. 1849. 1859. 1869.* 

No. of PubHc houses ... 50,442 66,656 59,335 63,901 69,472 

No. of Beerhouses none 39,164 34,800 43,562 64,701. 

To Sell Beer off Premises none 6,973 3,270 2,898 2,924 

Other Licences none none none none 8,623 

Total 50,442 101,793 97,405 110,361 135,720 

No wonder that we have now such an appalling 
amount of intemperance. 

* See foot note, page 59. 
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At this point there are one or two matters to 
which I wish to ask the reader's attention* 

First, I wish to show the consumption of tea and 
coffee now as compared with half a century ago. 

Talile showing the Consumption of Tea in the United 
Kingdom for the five years ending 1824, (half a 
century ago) and the five years ending 1874. 

lbs. lbs. 

1820 22,452,050 1870 117,551,152 

1821 22,892,913 1871 123,401,889 

1822 23,911,884 1872 127,661,300 

1822 23,762,470 1873 :.., 131,881,476 

1824 23,784,838 1874 137,279,785 



116,804,155 637,775,662 



Average per 
year ...... 23,360,831 Average per year.. 127,555,132 

Population, 1824.. .21,977,412. Population, 1874.. .32,426,369. 

Consumption per head, l*061bs. Consumption per head, 3'91bs. 

Table showing the consumption of Coffee for the five 

years ending 1824, and the five years ending 

1874. 

lbs. lbs. 

1820 7,103,409 1870 30,230,572 

1821 7,595,001 1871 30,602,023 

1822 7,669,351 1872. 31,173,555 

1823 8,454,301 1873 31,791,332 

1824 8,262,943 1874.. 31,260,320 



39,085,005 155,057,802 

Average per — — — Average per — — 

year 7,817,001 year 31,011,560 

Consumption per head, 5*7oz. Consumption per head, 15*3oz. 
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From tlie above Table it will be seen that the 
yoonsumption of tea is now more than three times as 
great, per head, as it was for the five years ending 
1824, and the following Table will show that the 
consumption of coffee was nearly three times as great 
for the five years ending 1874 as for the former 
period. 

Secondly, I wish the reader to remember that, fifty 
years ago, beer was the national beverage — everybody 
believed in it, and almost everybody drank it. Now, 
both the opinions and the habits of the people upon 
this point are extensively changed ; the national beve- 
rages now are usually tea and coffee, and much more 
seldom beer. Hence, as the Tables show, the con- 
sumption of tea is about 3 J times as great per head, 
and that of coffee three times as great now as it was 
fifty years ago. 

In a previous Chapter I have stated that prior to 
1830, there was a charge of 9s. duty upon each barrel 
of beer which was brewed for sale. Hence the tables 
of that day enable us to judge how much was brewed 
for purposes of sale, and how much for private 
consumption. The following Tables give particulars 
of this. 
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Table shomng the Total Consumption of Beer for the 
Jive years ending 1824, the beer brewed for sale^ 
and also the beer brewed for private consump- 
tion^ : — 



Year. 


Total Quantity of 
Beer Consumed. 


Quantity Brewed 
for Sale. 


Quantify Brewed 
at Private Houses. 




Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


1820 


11,942,121 


6,740,991 


5,201,130 


1821 


13,069,218 


7,015,800 


6,053,418 


1822 


13,344,512 


7,205,210 


6,139,302 


1823 


12,422,576 


7,596,854 


4,825,722 


1824 


13,307,691 


7,593,850 


5,713,841 


64,086,120 


36,152,705 


27,933,413 



From the above Tables it will be seen what a large 
proportion of the beer 'then drunk was brewed by 
the parties consuming it, or in other words it was 
** home-brewed beer ; '* and the probability is, that a 
greater portion of that which waa then brewed by 
the brewer or the publican was used as beverage, 
than is used of the beer which is supplied in the 
same way at the present day. 

In speaking of beer as a beverage, I wish it to 

* statistics ol the British Empire, London Statistical Sodetj, 1827, page 78. 
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be understood that I refer to its use as part of a 
system of diet, in the way we use tea, or coffee, or 
milk, as contrasted with the guzzling of glass after 
glass, or even of one glass, of liquor daily, as the 
result of a habit of sipping or tippling. 

Now, I do not here enter into any argument as to 
the physiological effects of beer or of intoxicating 
liquors generally. The point I wish to educe is this, 
that when we largely use other liquids as beverages, 
and only, or mainly, use the beer, &c., by way of 
supplement so as to involve tippling, the evils 
resulting therefrom are vastly intensified. 

But this is what is done at the present day. 
During the half century which is just passed, we 
have largely changed the character of our national 
beverages, and the beer, which formerly was used 
so extensively in this manner, is now mainly used as 
part of a habit of tippling, which fills the land with 
drunkenness, crime, pauperism, insanity, and a host 
of other festering evils. 

The point now under consideration is one of great 
importance. I will therefore refer to it more frilly, 
and compare the total consumption of intoxicating 
liquors of all kinds with what it was fifty years ago. 
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The following Table shows the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors of all kinds in England and Wales, 
for the five years ending 1824, as compared with 
the five years ending 1874 : — 



Year. 


Beer. 


BritUh Spirits. 


Foreign Spirits 


Wine. 


Year. 


Barrels. 


Gals. 


Gals. 


Gals. 


1820 


11,942,121 


4,284,798 


3,241,898 


4,586,495 


1821 


13,069,218 


4,126,616 


3,135,916 


4,686,885 


18^22 


13,344,512 


4,694,055 


3,156,465 


4,606,999 


1823 


12,422,576 


3,803,312 


3,354,022 


4,845,060 


1824 


13,307,691 


4,392,611 


3,249,416 


5,030,091 


64,086,118 


21,300,392 


16,136,716 


23,755,630 


Year. 


Beer. 


British Spirits. 


Foreign Spirits 


Wine. 




Barrels. 


Gals. 


Gals. 


Gals. 


1870 


23,337,069 


11,940,803 


7,377,250 


15,079,854 


1871 


22,337,462 


12,874,732 


7,770,181 


16,144,838 


1872 


25,676,911 


14,468,803 


7,878,612 


16,765,444 


1873 


26,146,359 


15,851,906 


8,692,901 


17,905,129 


1874 


26,967,613 


16,662,802 


8,980,720 


17,417,743 


124,466,414 


71,799,046 


40,699,664 


83,313,008 



Population of England and Wales in 1824 12,720,736. 

Do. do. do. 1874 23,944,459. 
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Calculating the percentages of these figures as 

between 1824 and 1874, we get the following 

results : — 

Increase in Population 88 per cent. 

Do. in Consumption of Beer 92 „ 

Do. do. British Spirits 237 „ 

Do. do. Foreign Spirits ... 152 „ 
Do. do. Wine 250 ^ 

In considering the above figures let the reader 
bear in mind that the first period — ^the five years 
ending 1824 — was a period when these drinks, 
especially beer, were almost the universal beverages ; 
whereas in the latter period — the five years ending 
1874 — ^they had been largely superseded as beve- 
rages by tea, cofiee, cocoa, &c., and great numbers of 
people now abstain from them altogether, hence their 
increased consumption indicates intemperance. 

It may not be out of place to compare the crime 
; for the five years ending 1824 with that for the 
five years ending 1874. Of course, to make this 
comparison trustworthy, it will be needful to add 
to the criminal returns for 1874 all the cases of 
' crime which would have come into the list had 
the returns been made out as in 1824. This I 
have done, and hence the two Tables represent. 
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^ nearly as can be ascertained, the same character 
of crimes. 

Tabular view of Crime for the Jive years ending 1824 

and the Jive years ending 1874: — 

1820 13,710 1870 85,085 

1821 13,115 1871 80,331 

1822 12,241 1872 77,166 

1823 12,263 1873 79,212 

1824 13,698 1874 84,271 



65,027 406,065 

From the above it will be seen that the crime 
for the five years ending 1874 is more than six 
times as great as for the five years ending 1824, 
the population in the meantime having about 
doubled. 

It may possibly be objected that, owing to the 
sanguinary character of the punishments inflicted 
for crime in the years ending 1824, the more 
trivial oflFences would not be brought before the 
authorities and therefore do not appear in the 
returns ; there is an air of probability in this, 
but is it borne out by facts ? If we look at the 
tables for the year following 1824, when the crimes 
were classified, we find that in Column 3 — ^which 
is the column including the more trivial ofiences 
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in the calendar — ^tliere are 12^322 crimes entered, 
whilst in all the other columns there are only 2,115. 
In the Calendar for 1874, Column 3 contains only 
10,201 crimes, whilst the remaining columns contain 
4,994. 

Or it may possibly be objected that the agencies 
in existence for the detection of offenders were less 
efficient formerly than at the present time. Pro- 
bably this is true; but then, as we have shown, 
agencies for good which now exist, and which 
were not in existence then, ought to have been 
^nuch more than a set-off against this, and would 
have been, but for the multiplied temptations of 
the public-houses, beerhouses, &c. ; and if we bear in 
mind, too, that, admitting that the police of the present 
day are more efficient, its efficiency ought to be mani- 
fested as much in the repression of crime as in 
the capture of criminals; and, therefore, its very 
efficiency ought to haye led to the reduction of 
crime. 

Leaving out of sight the influence resulting from 
the multiplied temptations of the public-house, I 
know of no change in the circumstances of the country, 
the influence of which, or rather, perhaps I ought to 
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say, the balance of influence of which, is not fetvour- 
able to a decrease of crime, unless it be the concen- 
tration of our population in large towns. This is 
often found to produce a series of evils which do not 
exist in rural districts. Indeed, writers and speakers 
not unfrequently refer to this aggregation of our 
population in large centres, as one of the circumstan- 
ces of the age which is fraught with danger to the 
community, and the question, "How to avert this 
danger?*' is held up as one of the important pro- 
blems of the future. 

I confess that I have never been able to perceive any 
logical sequence in the statement that, because a great 
number of people reside somewhat compactly together, 
therefore there must be increased demoralisation 
and crime. Doubtless this concentration of the popu- 
lation has its drawbacks, but it has also its advan- 
tages. Those who reside in rural districts often feel 
the inconvenience and difficulty of operating upon the 
scattered population, the long distances needed to 
travel, and the time and strength which it consumes 
to get to the people, is often, especi^Iy in bad weather, 
a great obstacle to effective work. The same draw- 
back exists in regard to the people themselves coming 
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together ; whether it be to attend a meetingior a place 
of worship, in sending their children to school, or for 
other purposes, difficulties arise; so that on the whole 
it is a debateable point, whether the advantages or 
disadvantages of a concentrated population are 
the greatest. 

There is no city either in this or any other 
country where there is such a large and concentrated 
population as in London ; and next to London, the 
population of Lancashire is the most dense in Eng- 
land. I propose to compare the two in -respect of 
population, number of police force, number of houses 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, number 
of persons proceeded against for crime, and also the 
number of thieves who are known to the police. 
In London I include the City proper, and'also the 
Metropolitain Police District. 

The returns are for the year 1874* : — 



■Y 





Population. 


Number of 
PoUce 
Force. 


tNumber 

of 
Licensed 
Houses. 


Number of 
persons 
brought 

before the 


Number 

of 
known 
thieves. 


London 

Lancashiro ... 


3,885,641 
2,822,495 


10,750 
3,685 


9,709 
16,272 


104,646 
140,292 


741 
1,113 



* See Judicial Statistics, Ac., 1874, pages 2, 22, and 84. 
+ See Return of number of Public-houses, &c.. No. 254, 1874. 
H 
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From the preceding Table it will be seen that the 
population of London is one-third greater than that 
of Lancashire ; that the police are nearly three times 
as numerous in London as in Lancashire; and yet 
that the number of persons brought before the magis- 
trate is 34 per cent greater in Lancashire than in 
London, whilst the number of known thieves is 50 
per cent greater. 

What is the reason for this 1 The third column 
supplies the answer. Lancashire has 16,272 houses 
where intoxicating liquors are sold; London only 
9,709. 

Now the increased concentration of the popiilation 
in liondon would lead us to expect a higher amount 
of crime in London than in Lancashire, even for 
the same population ; and yet, though the popula- 
tion of London is 37 per cent greater than that of 
V Lancashire, crime, in 1874, is 34 per cent less. 
As I have said before, there is only one explanation 
for this — ^it is, there are 67 per cent more public- 
houses and beerhouses in Lancashire than in 
London. 

It may perhaps be said that a great many of the 
cases are cases of drunkenness. Granted But is not 
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tbas the nnlictmeiit ? ( Public-bjousea lead to drunkea- 
i( ness, and drunkenness to crim^./ The raido of m^ 
or result ma^r not always be alike^^ as otheF drcum* 
stances frequently come into play to affect the same. 
But if we take the indictaWe crime proper, I find 
that Lancashire runs ahead of London. I give 
below the figures under the classifications which are 
given in the Judicial Statistics for 1875, page 47 : — 

Total 



Lancashire 

Middlesex, including 
London 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


505 


222 


1,763 


9 


61 


156 


295 


167 


1,723 


19 


121 


131 



2,716 
2,466 



I have given the above particulars, because I 
wished the reader to note the proportion of crimes 
in Column 1 — the column containing the atrocious 
personal offences — ^for whilst the total of the indict- 
able crime is only 10-5 per cent higher in Lancashire 
than in London, the grosser crimes of personal vio- 
lence are 71 per cent higher ; and if the population 
were taken into account, they would be about double. 

The reader will have seen, from an examination of 
the Tables which I have previously given, that for 
the last period, — ^from 1860 to 1874 — the figures in 
Column 1 are greater than in the corresponding 
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column in any of tte previous Tables, even greater 
than during the period covering the table-land, when, 
to quote the description by Lord Aberdare, 

" 'Twas ebbing darkness f 
although in the meantime— in 1853 — cases of 
aggravated assaults on women and children had been 
transferred from the assizes to petty sessions; and 
yet, even when these are deleted, the number of 
atrocious crimes is higher than during the dark period 
from 1840 to 1850, when there were so many excep- 
tional influences to produce crime. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CAUSE OF CBiME — Continued. 

In addition to the facts of history contained in the 

previous Chapter, I commend to the readers serioils 

consideration the following utterances which have 

' been delivered at various times, and in different 

places, by men whose position upon the bench, gives 

them exceptional opportunities of forming opinions 

as to the causes of crime. 

Sir Matthew Hale, the ever-to-be-venerated Chief 

Justice of England, in 1670, bore the following 

testimony: — 

" The places of Judicature which I have long held in this king- 
dom, have given me an opportunity to observe the original cause 
of most of the enormities that have been committed for the space 
of nearly twenty years ; and, by due observation, I have found 
that if the murders and manslaughters, the burglaries and robberies^ 
the riots and tumults, the adulteries, fornications, rapes, and other 
enormities that have happened in that time, were divided into five 
parts, four of them have been the issues and product of excessive 
Y drinking, of tavern or alehouse drinking" 

Dr. Warren, in his charge to the Grand Jury at 
Hull, said : — 

" To the best of my belief, no temperance man ever stood at 
. that bar to receive judgment from this seat — ^in my time at least ; 
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while seven out of every ten criminals who have done so have been 
brought there by intoxicating liquor. I have talked with many of 
them afterwards in prison, and they have owned it with tears of 
agony." 

Judge Coleridge, at the Yorkshire Spring Assizes, 

1848, remarked: — 

*' Liquor has either been the temptation beforehand to roTsbery, 
to get something to purchase it, or it is the provocation under the 
influence of liquor that causes them to quarrel, and perhaps commit 
murder; or it is the liquors upon which the fruits that have 
been obtained by robbery is generally spent ; and it seems to me 
that but for the cases where offences have been brought on by the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors, the Courts of Justice might he 
nearly shut wp^ 

Baron Alderson, at the York Assizes, 1844, made 

the following observations : — 

" A great proportion of the crime to be brought forward, arose 
from the vice of drunkenness alone. If they took away from the 
calendar all those cases in which drunkenness had some connection, 
either with the person acciised or the accusing party, it would leave 
that large calendar a very small one. If all the men could be 
persuaded from the use of intoxicating liquors, the office of 
Judge would be a binegurs." 

Judge Wightman, at the Crown Court, Liverpool, 
1846, remarked : — 

" Of ninety-two prisoners whose names were on the calendar, 
six were charged with wilful murder, twelve with manslaughter, 
thirteen with malicious injury to the person, sixteen with burglary, 
and eight with highway robbery accompanied with violence to 
thei person. He found from the perusal of the depositions, one 
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unfailing cause of four-fifbhs of these crimes was, as it was in every 
other calendar, the besetting sin of drunkenness. In almost cUl the cases 
X of personal violence and injury^ the seme was a puhlic-house or a 
beershop," 

Mr. Justice Williams, at the York Assizes^ 184^ 

stated : — 

" The experience of these assizes had proved that all the crime 
which had filled the castle was to be traced, either in one way or 
other, to the habit of drunkenness, which appeared to be very prevar 
lent, and tended so much to the disgrace of that large county." 

Sir WiQiam A'Beckett, the Chief Justice of 

Victoria, while on a visit to this country in 1854, 

made this declaration : — 

" I say advisedly, that in nine cases out of ten of the crimes that 
have come before me judicially in Australia, intoxication or the 
public-house was directly or indirectly the cause." 

On Monday, March 13, 1854, Mr. Justice Talfourd, 

while on the bench, and addressing the Grand Jury 

at Stafford Court-house, suddenly expired. His last 

words were : — 

" No doubt the exciting cause in the for larger number of these 
Cases — the exciting cause that every judge has to deplore in every 
county in this land — is that which was justly called in the 
admirable discourse to which I listened yesterday from the Sheriff's 
chaplain, * the greatest English vice,^ which makes us a byword 
and a reproach among nations, who in other respects are inferior 
to us, and have not the same noble principles of Christianity to 
guide and direct them — I mean the vice of drunkenness. No 
doubt that this in most of these cases is the immediate cause, and 
it is a cause in two ways of the crimes which will come before you 
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and especially of the crime of highway robbery ; for whereas, on 
the one hand, U stirs up evil, awakens jnalice, and kindles the 
slumbering passions of the human hearty and puts the reason into a 
state of twilight, so, on the other hand, it points out the viotim as 
the person to be robbed by presenting temptations to those who 
see him exposing his money in public-house after public-house; 
or in a state of drunkenness he finds himself a sharer in a sin from 
which domestic ties should keep him, and is overtaken by his 
partner in that sin, who adds to it another crime, or he is marked 
out by some of her wicked associates. One great evil of this 
circumstance is, I think you will find, looking at the depositions 
one after the other, that it is a mere repetition of the same story over 
again — of some man wlio has gone from public-house to public-house 
spending his moneg and exhibiting his money, and is marked out by 
those who observe him as the fitting object for plunder, when his 
senses are obscured, and who is made the subject of an attack 
under those circumstances which enables the parties to escape 
from the consequences; because although the story may be 
pefectly true which the prosecutor in this case tells — although it 
may be vividly felt by him — ^yet he is obliged to confess " 

Here the learned judge suddenly ceased speaking, 
and in a few minutes the melancholy fact became 
painfully manifest that those who had heard him 
had been listening to his last words. 

Mr. Justice Lawson, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury at Cavan, August 10, 1872, remarked : 

^ " He had only to regret, in conclusion, that drunkenness appeared, 
from the returns of the county inspector, to be on the increase in 
the county. He feared it was within all their experience that, 
particularly in this part of the country, drunkenness seemed to 
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increase in direct ratio to the prosperity of the people. When 
wages were high and employment abundant the surplus earnings 
were too often expended in the gratification of a propensity which, 
it was his experience, led to almost all the crime appearing at the 
assizes in this country." 

In sentencing a prisoner for manslaughter at the 
Durham Winter Assizes, December, 18![2, Mr. 
Justice Denman said : — 

" This was one of those cases of which he had seen, he was sorry 
to say, more than an abundance at these aszises, in which drink 
had been at the bottom of nearly all the evils which had been 

committed Drunkenness and violence stalked through 

the land, doing mischief and spreading destruction around them. 

Men who should be otherwise respectable, at the 

week's end turned themselves into brutes and fiends." 

Chief Baron Kelly, at the Carmarthenshire Spring 

Assizes, said : — 

"Excess in drinking is the besetting sin of the lower class, 
and, perhaps, I may go further and say, classes and persons above 
their station, and the present cause of at least two-thu-ds of the 
crime committed in this country." 

Mr. Justice Hayes, at the Manchester Assizes, 1869, 
remarked : — 

'* When people come to inquire into the causes of crime with a 
view to ascertain how crime might be diminished, the fact 
presented itself at these assizes, as he had remarked at the last 
Winter Assizes at Liverpool, when he had to dispose of five 
murders and eight manslaughters, it would be proved that they 
were chiefly attributable to drinking and dnmkenness, and to 
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nothing dbe. (Mme was the immediate and direct effect of that 
besetting evil and bad habit." 

Mr. Baron Pigott, at the Shropshire Assizes, 
August, 1869, observed : — 

" There was no disguising the fact that much, if not all, of the 
business of the calendar was the result of strong drink." 

Mr. Justice Lush, in charging the Grand Jury at 

the Liverpool Assizes, 1869, Btated : — 

'^ The {wo prisoners (charged with wounding) were in a state of 
drunkenness, which, unhappily, seems to be the condition of the 
great proportion of the criminals mentioned in this calendar.^' 

Mr. Justice Denman, at the Leeds Assises, August, 

1874, said : — 

'^ I may mention, as illustrating the connection between exces- 
sive drinking and manslaughter, that I found at a Liverpool Assize 
that of thirteen offences of violence for trial, there was not one 
which was not directly attributable to excessive drinking. It is so 
here." 

Mr. Justice George, at the Wexford Assizes, 1867, 

remarked : — 

" Drunkenness is the parent of every crime." 

Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, at the Limerick 
Assizes, 1869, characterised drunkenness as — 

" This disgraceful vice, the parent of crime." 

Mr. Justice Lawson, at the Armagh Assises, 1869, 

said : — 

" All the crimes we meet with on circuit are more or less directly 
or indirectly caused by drunkenness." 
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Mr. Justice Deasy, at the Armagh Assizes, 1871, 
observed : 

*^ Drunkenness is the paiBnt of all the crimes committed in 
Ireland.*' 

The late Sir W. BotiU, at the Denbigh Assizes, 
August, 1872, made the following statement : — 

** Drunkenness, acccnrding to my experience, is at the root of 
nine-tenths of the crime committed in this country." 

Mr. Baron Martin, at the Liverpool Assizes, 1866, 
remarked : — • 

'' Drunkenness seems to be the cause of nine-tenths of the crime 
which was connnitted." 

Mr- Justice Hannen, in his charge to the jury at 
Liverpool, 1869, said : — 

"I should suppose the testimony of every judge upon the bench 
would be the same as to the fact that a very large proportion of the 
crimes of violence brought before ns are traceable either directly 
or indirectly to the intemperate use of intoxicating liquors." 

Mr. Justice Keating, at the Norwich Assizes, 
August, 1874, bore the following testimony : — 

'^ After a long experience, I can state that nineteen-twentieths of 
the acts of violence committed throughout England originated in 
the public-houBe." 

'^ Drunkenness again*! It's almost the case with everyone that* 

is brought before me." 

The Grand Juiy at the Central Criminal Court, 
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London, November, 1862, in their presentment refer 
to the question of crime, &c., as follows : — 

" The Grand Jury cannot withhold from the Court the amaze- 
ment and horror which they have felt during their investigations, 
at the systematic countenance of, and encouragement to vicious 
habits by the facilities afforded by the numberless places of resort 
for drinking and profligacy, thereby providing nurseries for crime 
and destitution ; and they earnestly hope that some effectual steps 
may be taken, either by the withholding of licences, or curtailing 
the hours for the sale of intoxicating liquors, and thus grapple with 
a system of demoralization, as antagonistic to the interests of 
religion, and as injurious to the social well-being of all classes of 
the community, as it is degrading to us as an enlightened nation." 

At the Bristol Spring Assize (1875), in the Crown 

Court, Mr. Justice Lush, in delivering his charge to 

the Grand Jury, remarked : — 

The calendar was characterised by one of those appalling 
illustrations of the brutalising effects of intemperance which so 
constantly came before them. It was lamentable to see, notwith- 
standing the efforts made in all directions to improve the public 
morals, this vice still continued, as far as he could observe, in as 
large a degree as ever. He thought it would astonish many 
persons if they knew how large a proportion of crime was traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to drink. He was almost afraid to name the 
proportion, but his own? impression was derived from constant 
experience in every county in England, that more than one-half, of 
the crimes that were brought before them was to be ascribed to 
, the influence of drink — ^sometimes the influence of drink upon the 
guilty person, sometimes the influence of drink upon the victim. 
The condition of the victim tempted the criminal into crime, so 
that between the two he thought e was right in saying that more 
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than one-half, and he thought he might say considerably more thati 
one-half, of all the crime that came before him was traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to drink. The lesson seemed to have been 
passed by unheeded, and he had before him as lamentable a case 
as he ever had. It was a charge of murder against a husband for 
the murder of his wife. Both were given to drink. 

At the Leeds Assizes (1875), before the Grand 
Jury were discharged, the foreman (Sir Henry 
Edwards, Bart.) intimated to Baron Amphlett that 
they had a presentment to make to which they had 
all agreed. Mr. Edward Baines then read the 
presentment, which was as follows : — 

"The Grand Jury, in concluding their duties, and bearing in 
mind the observations of his lordship on the increase of crimes of 
violence, beg permission respectfully to invite the judge's attention 
to the fact that in nearly all the cases that have come before them 
where violence has been committed, whether in aggravated assaults 
or in the brutal beating of wives, or in the form of licentious 
outrages on women, the exciting cause has been strong drink ; and 
the criminals are shown to have often issued from the public-house 
or beerhouse in a state when they had lost reason and self-control ; 
that without oflFering any opinion on the efficacy of the different 
kinds of punishment, the Grand Jury believe that no . degree of 
severity is sufficient to deter the drunkard, whose blood is inflamed 
and his mind maddened by drink, &om acts of violence and 
outrage, and it is therefore in the interests both of the victims and 
perpetrators of these crimes — ^in short, of the whole public — that 
attention should be drawn as well to the exciting cause as to the 
severer punishment of such offences. — Signed, Hy. Edwards, Bart. 

In reply, Baron Amphlett said : " Gentlemen of 
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the Grand Jury, I congratulate you on having 
dischaxged your laborious duties, and I am sure the 
comity is much obliged to you for your serrices. 
With respect to the very important presentment 
you have just read to me, I will take care that it is 
forwarded to the proper authorities — ^the Govern- 
ment, I can only say that I have made the same 
observations as yourselves, particularly in respect to 

the present calendar. It was only a few moments 
ago I was observing that of almost all the cases of 
violence in the calendar, drink seemed to be the 
prominent cause, and also the persons who have 
suflfered from the violence have in almost aE cases 
been persons who have accompanied the prisoner 
to public-houses, and many of them in a state of 
drunkenness. I wiU take care that this is sent to 
the Home Office.'^ 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

CONCLUSION. 

The twofold evidence which has been adducsed, 
viz. — ^the statistics of history, and the evidence of 
those who occupy the chief seats in our courts of 
justice, wiU, I presume, be sufficient to convince 
anyone, that by far the greatest proportion of crime 
of the country results from the intemperanca which 
is so fearfully prevalent, and which, in its turn, 
arises from the public-houses, beershops, &c^ which 
are so extensively planted throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

From the statistics which have been given in 
previous chapters, the reader will have seen that 
the number of persons Kcensed to seE intoxicating 
liquors in England and Wales in 1829 was 50,422, 
and in 1869, 135,720. The population in 1829 was 
13,625,045 ; in 1869, 22,223,299. Making a calcu- 
lation and striking an average from these figures, it 
will be seen that in 1 829 there was one person licensed 
y to sell intoxicating Equors to every 270 of the popu- 
y lation; in 1869 there was one to every 149 of the 
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population, or one to every thirty houses throughout 
the countty, being nearly double the number in 1869 
in proportion to the population that there was in 1829. 

The indisputable fact then presents itself that, not- 
withstanding that fifty years ago beer was well nigh 
the universal beverage of the people, and now is only 
partially so ; that, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is a large army of abstainers in the country, whilst 
formerly there were only a few ; and, notwith- 
standing the fact too that both science and 
experience have shown that abstinence is most con- 
ducive to health, yet we have now nearly double the 
number of houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
that we had fifty years ago. 

Now, whatever may be the opinion of anyone as to 
the utility or otherwise of intoxicating liquors when 
used in limited quantities, all admit that their use is 
seductive and dangerous, having a constant tendency 
to lead to intemperance, andf there is no sane person 
but believes that intemperance is a most pernicious 
evili but it is manifest that to license this enor- 
mous number of liquor shops, is to make it impossible 
that theycan.be carried on and get a subsistence 
except by the intemperance of the community ; or, in 
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other words, it is to establish a machinery that cannot 
be kept running except by involving the intemperance, 
degradation, and ruin of the people, and the lowest 
position that any one can take, even if he believes 
the drink a necessity — ^that is consistent with the 
Well-being of the community — ^is, that the number of 
liquor shops shall be reduced to such a TniTiinrnm as 
to make it possible that these can subsist without 
involving the drunkenness of the people. 

In order that the reader tnay clearly see the 
magnitude of the evil of intemperance, and the 
enormous cost which it is to the country, I here 
give a list showing the expenditure of the United 
Kingdom year by year since 1869 : — 

1869 £112,885,603 

1870 118,836,284 

1871 118,906,066 

1872 131,601,402 

1873 140,014,712 

1874 141,342,997 

£763,587,064 

This sum would pay off oin: entire National Debt 

and leave £40,000,000 to spare. 

It is generally allowed, by those who have most 
I 
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carefaUy studied tLe question, that the indirect 
losses resulting from intemperance are equal to the 
direct expenditure upon the drink. If this be so, the 
annual cost of intemperance to the nation cannot be 
less than £280,000,000. 

To enable the reader better to understand the 
above Table, I subjoin particulars of the expenditure 
on beer, spirits, &c., for 1874 : — 

British Spirits^ 29,875,401 gals. @ 20/- = £29,857,401 

Foreign do.« 10,676,163 „ @ 24/- = 12,811,395 

Wine» 17,170,743 „ @ 18/- = 15,453,669 

Beer— Sugax used* = 828,403 cwt. = 3,534,520 bush. 
Malt used'' 56,800,689 bush. 

'^^(e.^'Li'^Jr} 1W»»<'6--®V. - 1.750,000 

£141,342,997 

During the last forty years immense changes have 

been made in the laws of our country — changes which 

have greatly improved the machinery of State, and 

enormously developed our trade and commerce, 

^ See Trade and Navigation Returns, 1876, page 70. 

« See Statistical Abstract for 1875, page 40. 

» Do. do. Ibid. 

* See Trade and Navigation Returns, February, 1875, page 69. 

» Do. do. Ibid, 
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thereby pouring into our lap tlie varied treasures of 
the earth. Now, it is all very well to improve the 
machinery of State, but if, when improved, it be 
wrongly applied, it is all the more mischievous. It 
is all very well to establish freedom of trade, and thus 
augment the nation's wealth, but if, side by side 
with this, there is also created a machinery for 
destroying that wealth — nay, a machinery which not 
only destroys the wealth, but also involves the people 
themselves in misery and ruin — ^it were better that 
the nation remained without the improved machinery. 
But this is what we have been doing during the 
last forty years. By free trade, and the reform of 
our fiscal policy, we have increased our trade sixfold, 
thus securing a vast increase of riches from all 
I quarters of the world. Our artizans have conse- 
quently been busily employed, wages have risen, but, 
almost at every street comer a liquor shop has been 
planted, ensnaring the people, and engulfing their 
hard earnings in its insatiable maw ; and the increase 
of wages, instead of proving a blessing has become a 
curse, inasmuch as it has supplied the means for 
intemperance, degradation, and ruin. 

The question of the national intemperance is there- 
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fore not only a question affecting the crime of the 
country, but its well-being — ^nay, I may say its very 
existence as the foremost of commercial nations ; 
for it is impossible that we can maintain our 
commercial supremacy if we continue to burden 
ourselves with a tax of from £250,000,000 to 
£300,000,000 per annum, and especially when it 
also involves the physical and moral deterioration 
of our artizans. 

I have now lying before me a report, recently 
issued, presented to the American Government, 
entitled "Labour in Europe and America," drawn 
up by Edward Yoimg, Ph.R, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Statistica He has been collecting 
reports from the United States Consuls in the various 
coimtries in Europe, and from a review of these he 
presents a report to his own Government, in which, 
among other things, he draws the following condu- 
fidons. Speaking of labour in England as^ compared 
with America, he says : — 

"It is evident that the intemperate habits of the men, and the 
loss of time consequent thereon, prevent them from performing a 
full week's work. True, while at work, especially during the latter 
part of the week, the meu work as rapidly as those in the United 
States; but in the earlier part of the week this is not the case 
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with meu who drink to ezcesfif. Even if men of such habits do 
not observe the festal day of their patron, Saint-Monday, they are 
unable to perform a £a,ir day's work so soon after the dissipation 
of Saturday night and Sunday. 

''The fact will not, perhaps, be disputed, that in most branches 
of manufacture, especially at machine or engineering work, and in 
the fabrication of hardware, cutlery, and other manufiEu^tures of 
iron and steel, the workmen perform less work per week, on an 
average, than an equal number in the United States. 

«The next enquiry is, What percentage of reduction should be 
made in the computation) From observation and enquiry the 
author is led to the conclusion that it amoimts to ten per cent ; 
in other words, that, on an average, nine hundred men in the 
United States, employed at the branches indicated, as well as at 
many othen^, will accomplish as much efficient work per week as 
one thousand in England. If, therefore, the hours of labour in 
England were as formerly, fifty-nine per week, and in the United 
States fifty-four, the amoimt of work accomplished by a given 
number of men in the respective countries would be about the 
game." 

I will not dwell upon the above extraet further 

than to say that, from numerous conversations with 

employ^» of labour in various departmenta of trade, 
I fear that if they were caUed into the witness box* 
they would b^ compelled to bear un^idlling testimony 
to the truth of much of what the report says in 
respect to the intemperate habits of many of our 
workpeople ; and those who are best competent to 
give sia opinion upo^ iil^e subject believe, th^^t if this 
qoimtry ever locte? its position in the race of com- 
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petition witli other nations, it will be owing to the 
heavy drink burden which she has to carry, coupled 
with the loss of time, irregular habits, physical 
deterioration, and incapacity induced by habits of 
intemperance. 

The mischiefe resulting from intemperance not only 
tell upon our national position and the crime of the 
country, but also upon our social and moral well- 
being. Nothing so much tends to create the 
extremes of immense wealth and deepest poverty. 
Houses are rendered destitute and miserable — 
insanity and disease are created — social demoralisa- 
tion is induced — ^political corruption is engendered — 
whilst morality, religion, education, and all the 
virtues which go to exalt himianity, are stunted, 
obstructed, and often blasted; and for these evils 
this nation pays directly and indirectly from 
£270,000,000 to £300,000,000 annually. 

One of England's foremost statesmen* has said 
that the duty of those who govern is to " make it 
easy for people to do right and diflSicult for them to 
do wrong." The true object of civil government is 
to arrange the machinery of the body politic so as to 

* The Bight Hon. W. B. Qlftdstone, M.P.^Speech at Buckley, Jan. 4th. 1864* 
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give full play to the industries, the virtues, and all 
the better qualities and graces of our people, and, on 
the other hand, to discourage and restrain that which 
tends to injure, degrade, and corrupt. Intemperance 
injures men physically, morally, and materially ; it 
degrades them in their own, as well as in the esti- 
mation of other people, and it corrupts and blights 
as with mildew the virtues of the nation. Surely, 
then, whatever tends to produce such dire evils 
ought not to receive either the support or sanction 
of those whose office it is, to promote the good of 
the commonwealtlL 

If the reader will seriously reflect upon jbhe waste 
of wealth, the deterioration and destruction of 
character, the personal, domestic, and social demora- 
lisation, the political corruption, the destitution, vice, 
crime, misery, disease, degredation, ruin, and death, 
which the liquor traffic entails upon the community — 
and if he will consider, too, what a gigantic barrier — 
and often block — it is in the way of educational, 
political, social, moral, and religious progress — it will 
perplex him to xmderstand how any government 
can give to it the sanction and licence of its 
authority. 
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But it mil perfiapS liere be sftid, as an apology for 
this iltational conduct, that this licence and privilege 
is given fot a proper purpose, and that these evils 
only exist because the privilege is abused by those 
to whom it is granted. 

Admitting this, one of two courses only is open 
to the governing power. It ought either — 

1st — To insist that the privilege granted to those 
who sell intoxicating liquors shall not be thus 
abused, and that they shall carry on their business 
in a way that will not entail evils upon society ; or — 

2nd — Failing to do this, it ought to withdraw 
from them the privilege which it accedes to them. 

In one of these two ways the Legislature of the 
country is bound to act, if it be faithful to the 
principle upon which all right government is foimded. 
If it can succeed in improving the licence laws so aa 
to do away with the evils resulting from the liquor 
traffic, it can then, and only ihen, justify the sanction 
which it gives to the traffic ; but if it does not do 
this, then thos6 who QuSer from the evils which 
result, have a right to demand the removal of the 
cause thereof 

Now, when it is borne in mind that for thte last 
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four hundred years the Legislature of the country has 
been trying to regulate and improve the machinery of 
the licensing system, with a view to avert the evils 
which result from it, and that to-day those evils 
are as great or perhaps greater than ever, it will be 
felt that on this line of action there is little ground 
for hope, and therefore the second course is impera- 
tive — the cause of the evils must be removed, and 
the Legislature must cease to give its sanction and 
support to what is so prolific of mischief 

But perhaps it will be said, "Will this be any 
more successful than the former policy ? Will 
not the remedy be worse than the disease ? " For- 
tunately we are not here left to conjecture. 

Iuk the year 1869, the Committee of the Lower 
House of Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury issued a report, after making inquiries con- 
cerning the whole of the parishes in that province. 
Li that report they say (see page li) : — 

" Few, it may* be believed, are cognizant of the fact which has 
been elicited by the present inquiry — ^that there are at this time, 
within the Province of Canterbury, upwards of one thousand 
parishes in which there is neither public-house nor beershop ; and 
where, in consequence of the absence of those inducements to 
crime and pauperism, according to the evidence before the oom- 
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mittee, ilie intelligence, morality, and comfort of the people are 
such as the friends of temperance would }^B.ve anticipated.'' 

Landed proprietors, from the Bigtt Honourable 
the Earl of Derby downwards, protect themselves 
and their ©states from these evils by refiising to 
allow the establishment of pubUc-houses ; an4. the 
same power of protecting themselves and their 
femilies is due from the Legislature to the people, 
who cannot claim the power from the ownership of 
the property, unless it be maintained that the pro- 
perty of the country is of more importance than its 
population. 

But one thing is certain, the evil of intemperance 
must be dealt with, if the country is to be saved. To 
this end, Christians, Statesmen, and all farue Patriots, 
will need to direct their efforts ; and it can only be 
done by dealing with that which is at the root of 

^ the intemperance, crime, and the other evils which 

! are so much deplored. 



John H«y wood. Excelsior Printing and Stationery Works, Hulme Hall Road, Manchester. 
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